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The large edition of The Christian Union 
of January 25, containing * Voices on the 
Temperance Question,” was exhausted at 
once. The editors will thank any readers 
who have copies of that date, for which they 
have no special use, to mail them fo this 


office. 








THE OUTLOOK. 


Unless we greatly misread the signs of the times, 
an issue is framing itself between free trade and pro- 
tection, and the politicians will be driven before long 
into taking sides whether they like to or not. The 
agitation carried on hitherto by the free-trade organ- 
izations in New York and Brooklyn, and aided and 
abetted by such presses subsidized by British gold 
as the New York *‘ Evening Post,” the New York 
‘* Times,” and the New York ‘‘ Herald,” have at last 
begun to produce an effect, and the protectionists 
are beginning to organize in self-defense, and even 
to assume an aggressive attitude. This is a capital 
sign. The country has long suffered for want of an 
issue; and it is to be congratulated on the near 
prospect of possessing one. We have already noted 
the organization of the ‘‘ New York Association for 
the Protection of American Industry.” A large 
meeting was held last week in Cooper Union, 
New York City, under its auspices; it was ad- 
dressed by Peter Cooper, William E. Dodge, 
William M. Evarts, Dexter 8. Hawkins, and Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin. We are glad to see so notable aclergy- 
man on this platform (even though he be on the wrong 
side), for it is an example to clergymen all over the 
land to have some knowledge of and interest in this 
phase of the national life. The present Congress 
will hardly do anything, we judge, with either the 
tariff or the taxation question ; but the Republicans 
are gradually getting on to the Tariff Commission 





orats are gradually getting on to Mr, Hewitt’s pro- 
posal to admit raw material free, and reduce the 
number of manufactured articles taxed. There are 
still a good many timid politicians in both parties 
that do not know exactly which way to jump; but 
this is the tendency of present crystallizations, and 
we may congratulate ourselves on having probably 
read for the last time the stereotyped declaration in 
favor of a tariff framed to raise the largest possible 
revenue at the least possible cost, and at the same 
time afford protection to American manufactures 
while reducing the taxes to American consumers. 
A full, free, frank, candid, and kindly discussion of 
this issue will do the country a great deal of good ; 
but it will not be promoted by charging Protection- 
ists with being ‘‘bloated monopolists,” or free 
traders with combining to depress wages, and being 
bought with British gold. 





The New York Assembly is considering what is 
ironically called a ‘* compromise” Excise bill. The 
temperance folk and the liquor dealers have been 
playing at pitch and toss before the Assembly on the 
basis of ‘‘ Heads you lose, tails I win,” which is the 
basis generally adopted by the liquor dealers in 
their little game of pitch and toss everywhere. The 
present law allows Excise Oommissioners to 
grant licenses only to hotel proprietors; ‘‘ com- 
promise ” allows licenses to be granted in the 
cities whe'her the barkeeper is also a_ hotel 
keeper or not. The present law gives the license to 
a person, not to a place, and the license is supposed 
to be granted on satisfactory evidence of his good 
moral character! The ‘‘compromise” allows him to 
sell his license with the consent of the Excise Com- 
missioners. The present law allows summary arrests 
by the police. The ‘‘ compromise ” for'sids it except 
in case of violation of the Sunday law. And this 
is the whole of the ‘‘ compromise.”” Not one single 
provision does the Act contain favorable to a better 
execution of the Jaws, alimitation of the number of 
places to be licensed, or a severer penalty for diso- 
bedience to the provisions—such as they are— 
framed for the protection of the community. The 
temperance men who have agreed to this ‘‘ compro- 
mise” should have their expenses at Albany paid by 
the Liquor Dealers’ Association ; unless indeed they 
are mythical temperance people, created out of the 
fertile imagination of the newspaper reporter. 





The latest defaulter is Isaac H. Vincent, State 
Treasurer of Alabama, who disappeared from Mont- 
gomery, last week, leaving behind a brief note con- 
fessing his defalcation. The extent of the robbery 
is $213,000 in cash, lost in speculations in what are 
known as ‘‘ cotton futures.”” Mr. Vincent’s rascality 
has an almost scientific completeness, He took from 
the public archives and destroyed the bonds which 
he had given on taking office, and has thrown upon 
the state the necessity of proving the existence of 
these documents if an action is taken against his 
bondsmen. Mr, Vincent stated in his note that e 
was on the way to New York to make good the 
deficiency, but he has not yet reached this city, and 
it is very likely that he has taken the same course as 
that on which the defaulting treasurer of Tennesee 
was stopped three weeks ago. The brokers in this 
city through whom Mr. Vincent’s transactions were 
made deny very vigorously any knowledge or sus- 
picion of the fact that he was using State funds in 
his transactions, but it is certainly high time that 
bankers and brokers dealing with customers who 
have large trust funds in their hands should be put 
on their guard from becomipg unconscious ac- 
complices in robbery. In both these recent de- 
falcations the defaulter has been a large speculator, 
and has had extensive dealings through others. It 
is noticeable that both the States which have suffered 
through the dishonesty of their treasurers had them- 
selves forcibly and illegally taken the funds of their 
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repudiation. 


Theodore Thomas, the well-known orchestral 
leader, some time ago bought from the composer 
Gounod the exclusive right to produce the new ora- 
torio of the ‘‘ Redemption” in this country. Shortly 
after, Joseph G. Lennon, discerning the fact that the 
new composition was likely to prove popular in the 
country and that its produetion would be a profitable 
business enterprise, rearranged it from the piano 
score and announced its production in Boston. Mr. 
Thomas was not disposed, however, to let this sort 
of musical piracy succeed without a protest, and he 
accordingly brought an action in the United States 
Circuit Court to restrain Mr: Lennon from popular- 
izing and producing the ‘‘ Redemption.” Mr, 
Thomas was successful ; the court has enjoined Mr, 
Lennon from producing the ‘‘ Redemption,” and 
holds that the publication by a composer of a piano 
score does not make his composition common prop- 
erty. This decision is in accordance with common 
justice and common sense, As the matter now 
stands, international copyright at common law is es- 
tablished for musical compositions and plays, but 
books can be printed at the sweet will of the pub- 
isher without the slightest compensation to the for- 
eign author. This anomaly, which is every year 
working great injury to American literature, is a re- 
vival of the barbarous code which held that a man 
should get all he could and keep all he got. 

The world does move, and it has taken another rev- 
olution in the recent action of the Medical Society 
of this county, Ata meeting held last week the fol- 
lowing resolutinn was adopted by a vote of 147 to 60: 
‘* Members of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, and all the medical societies in affiliation 
therewith, may meet in consultation legally quali- 
fied practitioners of medicine ; emergencies may oc- 
cur in which all restrictions should, in the judgment 
of the practitioner, yield to the demands of human- 
ity.” This action has been for a long time seen to 
be inevitable, and the large majority by which it was 
adopted indicates the strength of medical opinion in 
its favor. To all non-professional persons who know 
that in every science and profession there are differ- 
ent schools, emphasizing different truths and quali- 
ties, it has long been seen that the position of the 
old school practitioners in refusing to consult and 
act with practitioners of newer schools was wholly 
untenable. The attempt to establish a rigid ortho- 
doxy, dogmatic and exclusive, as a standard of ex- 
cellence, has failed in medicine as it long ago failed 
in theology, and must fail in every department in 
which active thought is operative. The physicians 
of the Medical Society have acted wisely, and have 
set an example which their professional brethren 
throughovt the country cannot follow too soon or 
too far. 





Nothing of great interest has transpired during 
the last week in European politics. The illness of 
the Emperor William and of Prince Bismarck has 
caused some apprehensions, and given rise to specu- 
lations as to the possibilities of the near future, but 
both these important personages at last accounts 
were on the road to health. The French ministry 
maintains a precarious existence; its bill ex- 
pelling the representatives of the old ruling 
families from France has been rejected, and the 
Chamber of Deputies has adopted by a vote of 343 
to 163 the compromise measure proposed by M. 
Fabre, which providas, in substance, that the French 


Princes shall not fill any civil or military positions, _ 


and empowers the President of the Republic in cer- 
tain contingencies to expel from France. The Senate 
will pass upon the bill this week, and will probably 
reject or modify the measure. What is needed in 
France is evidently a dissolution of the Assembly, 
and a new expression of popular opinion in a new 





Chsmber of Deputies. In Ireland, interest centers 
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in the arregt and arraignment of eight men on the 
charge of murdering Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
under-Secretary Burke. The evidence so far. brought 
out, although strong enough to raise grave suspicions, 
is not conclusive as to the guilt of the accused. 
Three of them, brady, O’Brien and McCeffrey, were 
identified as having been seen skuking about Pheonix 
Park at the time of the murder. Against Carey the 
only evidence is the fact that he leased the premises 
on which certain knives, which might have inflicted 
the fatal wounds, were found. 








ENGLISH PROVINCIALISM. 


F there is anywhere to-day a prophet without 
honor in his own country it is certainly Matthew 
Arnold. He has been striving all his life to 
freshen the heavy atmosphere of British Philistinism, 
but the task is beyond him; the terrible oppres- 
sion which lay on the spirits of Byron and Shel- 
ley, on Carlyle and Rossett', still weighs as 
heavily as ever on the soul of art in England, 
In the freer air of this country it is difficult to 
comprehend the p- sition of an original, creative 
man in Great Britain. He is born into a social at- 
mosphere stagnant and close to the point of suffoca- 
tion ; in youth every step toward a free expression of 
his gift is barred with obstacles that exhaust his 
strength before it has had time to develop into reso- 
lute purpose ; at maturity he is fixed in a society which 
rises circle above circle as rigid and arbitrary as the 
divisions in Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,” each with its own 
peculiar torment for the aspiring soul. Between 
the English nobleman, whom so acute and candid a 
critic of his own eountry as Mr. Arnold pro- 
nounces ‘‘materialized” in his tastes and pur- 
suits, and the average British merchant, who is 
as heavy as his Old Port and as monotonous as his 
conventional mahogany, the man of genius, of artistic 
gift, of free and generous culture finds himself in a 
straight and narrow way which may not always lead 
te the kingdom of heaven, but which is certainly not 
the way of the world, the flesh, or the devil. There 
is no hope for him in any direction ; if he rises into 
the region of the peerage he is in an atmosphere of 
‘* materialism ” whichis deaf and blind to everything 
that he lives for; if he descends into the dark 
stratum of the lower class he is confronted by ‘‘ bru- 
tality ;” if he stays with the middle class he is hope- 
lessly ‘‘ vulgarized.” This is not the envious 
statement of an American it is the oft-repeated 
judgment of the most cultured Englishman of his 
time. 

Provincialism does not lie in remoteness from 
great centers of population but in isolation from the 
currents of the world’s freest life, in ignorant adher- 
ence to antiquated standards, in inability to compre- 
hend change and progress, in the absence of data for 
intelligent criticism. Burns singing behind his 
plow in Ayrshire was less provincial than the 
literary pedants in Edinburgh, and Hawthorne in the 
Salem custom house, meditating on the sunless depths 
of human destiny, than his latest biographer study- 
ing life from London club windows. The currents 
of modern thought have flowed from the continent 
these many years past, but the English are still 
as provincial as in the days of Dr. Johnson; the ac- 
cent of that high world-wise culture which is at home 
with the best that has been thought ard said the 
world over, and in quick sympathy with it, is rarely 
heard. In season and out of season Matthew Arnold 
has been the preacher of lucidity to a nation that 
goes heedlessly on grinding at the mills of Philistia. 
The charming writer who das been sowing sweetness 
and light these many years is reaping at this eleventh 
bour only bitterness and darkness ; the seed was 
good and the sower faithful, but the soil is too rocky. 
Eugiand had a voice of wonderful power and clearness 
when literature was the expression of isolated 
national life, but now that interchange of thought 
has made the cultured world a common constituency 
for the artist, aud has introduced into literature a 
marvelous complexity of tone, the English mind is 
not flexible, sympathetic, and open enough to adapt 
itself to the new conditions. 

The provincialism of the English mind is evident 
in its inability to appreciate other literatures than its 
own, and to estimate at anything like their true 
value alien methods of thought. The English are 
still without the standards of comparative criticism. 
Carlyle and Coleridge forced some sort of knowledge 
of German literature upon them, but it was at the 
point of the bayonet. French literature has found 
as yet only a few competent critics in England, and 
the English ignorance of our literature is as dense 





as the English ignorance of our geography. Prof. 
Nichol has nttered the latest word from this outer 
darkness which just now has the further accom- 
paniment of gnashing of teeth. Prof. Nichol is one 
of that considerable body of English writers whose 
first and strongest qualification is entire ignorance {of 
the matter in hand ; they cannot be called prejudiced, 
because prejudice involves a certain amount of super- 
ficial knowledge. This gentleman treats all branches 
of his theme with the absolute impartiality of one 
whose want of knowledge is uniform and continu- 
ous around the whole circle of the subject. A sizgle 
example of his treatment of a distinguished Ameri- 
can writer will illustrate the character of his quali- 
fications and the excellence of his method. Some time 
ago Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman contributed 
to the pages of ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine” a delightful 
article in a light and gossipy vein on some of 
the younger English poets. Professor Nichol’s ex- 
haustive and laborious research extended to this 
charming bit of work and apparently stopped there ; 
‘*Harper’s Magazine” marks the extreme limit of 
his information. He describes Mr. Stedman as a 
critic ‘‘ who, from time to time, in ‘Harper’s Mag- 
azine,’ seems disposed, perhaps, to over exalt (sic) 
some of our minor writers with whose biographies 
he is familiar.”” Nothing need besaid of the English 
writer who characterizes Gosse, Lang, and Marston 
as ‘‘ minor writers,’’ and as little need be said of the 
critic of a foreign literature whose preparation for 
the task of dealing with one of its foremost men con- 
sists in the reading of a single magazine article. 
Our magazines are doing good work in England in 
educating popular taste to a higher class of literary 
and art work, but it is evident that for years to come 
they must do service as missionaries. If an English 
critic is ignorant of the existence of the ablest and 
most thoroughly scientific critical account of his 
own literature that has appeared in this generation, 
what must be the condition of the people at 
large! We know, of course, that the upper classes 
are ‘‘ materialized,” th: middle classes ‘‘ vulgarized,” 
and the lower classes ‘‘ brutalized ;” but we were 
not prepared for this. 

Another evidence of English provincialism is ex 
cessive irritability under any kind of criticism. Mr. 
Richard Grant White’s admirable ‘‘ England Without 
and Within” gave the most poignant sufferings to 
the English mind, and the answers were all the more 
heated because they went wide of the mark; Mr. 
White’s discriminating criticisms were unanswera- 
ble. Mr. Warner, most genial and charming of 
travelers and critics, ventured to praise England 
judiciously in a recent magazine article, and straight- 
way there is an outburst of indignation that a ‘‘man 
from abroad” has dared to think that some things in 
Great Britain are not as they should be, Itis really 
incumbent on Americans just now to discuss English 
topics with reticence ; it is not quite the thing to sit 
in judgment on a hysterical and overwrought pa- 
tient. 

The true literary development of the English 
race in the future must be looked for in this 
country, where society is every day becoming 
more cultured and responsive, and the rewards 
of talent more generous and stimulating ; but if 
Americans are to carry on this development they must 
understand their responsibility. Sympathy,with such 
men as Arnold, Browning, Symonds, Gosse, and 
Lang, must be deep and genuine; they are 
children of light, fast-bound in the empire of 
Philistinism, and their genius is powerless to 
effect a change. Carlyle diedin despair, Froude and 
Ruskin have beaten so long against the bars that 
they are sore and irritable, Tennyson revenges him- 
self by inflicting plays of Philistine heaviness on his 
countrymen, Arnold is still a voice crying in the 
wilderness, Swinburne finds his ideals in France, 
Browning goes to Greece ‘and Italy for sustain- 
ing consolation, and the end of it all is—Prof. 
Nicbol. 








THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


HERE is no burden like the burden of past sin, 

no torture like the torture of remorse. The 
dead conscience has strange resurrections ; and when 
conscience does rise from the dead her ghost is a ter- 
rible presence, This was that Nemesis whom the 
ancients portrayed as ever pursuing the ever fleeing 
and never escaping criminal. This was the vision 
that haunted Bul Sykes fleeing from the pursuing 
eyes of the murdered Nancy. He fled; they fol- 
lowed ; he stooped to drink from a spring by the 


, roadside, they looked at him reproachfully from the 





clear water’s face. He lay upon his back; they 
looked down upon him from the blua sky above. He 
buried his face in his hands to hide the horrible vis- 
ion and knew it to be close at hand looking over his 
shoulder. Night did not hide nor daylight lay this 
apparition. This was the torment that drove Lady 
Maebeth mad, who with all her washing could not 
wash out the blood-stains upon her hand. This 
ghost of a dead past haunted the last hours of Cardi- 
nal Wolsey, burnt the mark of Oain upon the brow 
of Benedict Arnold andAaron Burr, and has driven 
many a Judas Iscariot to an Iscariot’s death. Is there 
any succor for a soul so pursued, any angel who can 
write hope within the heart of a soul who has en- 
tered this Inferno over whose portal is the inscrip- 
tion, Who enters here must leave hope behind ; any 
Deliverer who can open the door of this experience 
of hell, and lead the captive out? The ory for help 
is not that of men of blood-red hands alone. Every 
man who is haunted by wasted time and lost oppor- 
tunities, every man who'has shot poisoned arrows 
into loving hearts, or fled in cowardly retreat from 
pattle-fields where he should have stood and died if 
need be, or bargained with Mephistopheles and given 
his soul in exchange for the bubble world, and has 
wakened to the sense of his own irreparable past, 
knows the self-torture of this question, Oh where 
shall peace be found! Every literature echoes and 
re-echoes the question. 

It is this question which the six great schools of 
thought in America to-day begin to answer in our 
columns : the Jewish, by Rabbi Gustav Gottheil of 
Emanuel Temple ; the Broad Church, by Dr. H. CO. 
Potter of Grace Church; the Unitarian, by Dr. 
Rufus Ellis of the First Unitarian parish of Boston ; 
the Roman Catholic, by Father Preston of St. 
Anne’s Church, of this city ; the Radicals, by Minot 
J. Savage of Unity Church, Boston ; and the Calvin- 
ists, by Dr. F. L. Patton of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

We hve nothing here to add to this simple 
introduction, except to remind our readers that in 
one point all these gentlemen of various schools and 
conflicting theologies are agreed ; namely, that there 
is no problem so great, so august, so needing an an- 
swer as this question, and none to which every soul 
that has n ‘t already entered into the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, needs to address 
himself with greater earnestness. Nor can we con- 
ceive any more fruitful study, whether in a practical 
or a theological point of view, than these various 
answers afferd, written as they are without concert, 
and giving as they do tothe reader a comparative 
view of Judaism, Romanism, Radicalism, and three 
forms of Evangelical Christianity, in their practical 
dealing with the greatest of all life problems, 








THE STORY OF THE FALL. 


HE ‘“‘ defenders of the faith” who demand that 
every man shall accept the first chapters of 
Genesis as a literal, authoritative, and infallible his- 
tory of the origin of things, doubtless think that 
they are doing God service, They suppose them- 
selves to be building bulwarks against skepticism ; 
they are in fact its chiefest promoters. Unaquestion- 
ably the indications of science in its various branvhes 
—ethnology, philology, and historical sociology— 
point to an age of man on the earth much greater 
than is assumed or allowed for in the book of Genesis. 
The thoughtful student, following these lines which 
science puts into his hands, conscious of no immoral 
or irreligious desire, no desire except to arrive at 
the absolute truth, is suddenly met by a theologian 
with a threatening aspect, who warns him off the 
path he is pursuing. ‘‘ The Bible,” says the 
theologian, ‘‘is the word of God. It narra.es 
the origin and the history of the human race. 
To question the infallible accuracy of its nar- 
rative is to be irreligious, infidel, atheist.” In vain 
the seeker after truth denies that he is irreligious, 
infidel, atheist. In vain Herbert Spencer declares 
his belief in a God, though in a God unknown, and 
Tyndall his faith in a Supreme Being revealed to 
consciousness though hid from sciznce. They and 
their pupils are condemned to be atheists whether 
they will or no, Now and then a seeker after the 
truth will be frightened off his path. More will be 
made to pursue their quest under cover of secrecy 
for fear of obloquy. But the most earnest will be 
hottest in their indignation at a pseudo religion 
which forbids free inquiry, and, under guise of love 
for truth, condemns men as infidel for no other crime 
than fidelity in pursuing it. 
The theological assumption that the first chapters 
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of Genesis are a revelation from God is pure as- 
sumption. This is nowhere claimed by the writer 
of Genesis for himself ; and nowhere claimed for him 
by the later sacred writers. The theology which 
assumes it is responsible for the skepticism which its 
enormous assumption creates, 

The distinction between inspiration and revelation 
is one simple, familiar, aud long since recognized. 
John’s account of the crucifixion was inspired, but not 
revealed ; he wrote what he himself saw. The Apoca- 
lypse was both revealed and inspired ; he wrote what 
was disclosed to him of the future in a vision, No 
one supposes, or ever has supposed, that the annals 
contained in the Books of Chronicles were a revela- 
tion from God. The writers wrote as other historians 
write, gathering their materials, sifting them, col- 
lating and comparing, and recording the results, 
guided and guarded in their work by the ever 
present Spirit of God. Now it is generally 
supposed that Moses wrote or edited the 
Book of Genesis. The events thersin recorded all 
occurred centuries before Moses was born. How did 
he ascertain the facts? Was the story of Joseph 
revealed to him in a vision? Was the story of Abra- 
ham? Of Noah? Of Adam? When did the rey- 
elation begin ? How much was he allowed to ascer- 
tain from the legends and documents in the nation’s 
possession, and how much was dictated or disclosed 
by the Divine Spirit? Theology has never assumed 
that the story of Joseph was revealed. It has often 
assumed that the story of Adam was. But there is 
absolutely not a line or a letter in Scripture to war- 
rant so enormous an assumption. For aught that 
Moses says for himself, for aught that Christ or the 
Apostles say for Moses, he wrote his history as we 
know that Luke wrote his, gathering the materials 
by patient research, and writing the history as all 
other Biblical bistory was written. 


This view has recently been presented with great 
force and vigor by a Roman Catholic scholar, who 
insists on his right to retain a devout faith in the 
Bible and to pursue at the same time a free inquiry 
into the origin of the human race, Francis Lenor- 
mant, Professor of Archeology at the National 
Library of France, occupies a front rank among the 
world’s archeologists. His volume on the ‘ Begin- 
nings of History” is presented to the American pub- 
lic by Charles Scribner’s Sons under the auspices of 
the Associate Professor in Biblical Theology of Union 
Theological Seminary, the largest evangelical theo- 
logical seminary in the country. Init the author 
traces the parallel between the Biblical account of 
the beginnings of history with those afforded by the 
traditions of other nations, for the double purpose of 
showing their common origin, and the evidence of 
inspiration in the spirit which pervades the Mosaic 
narrative and the spiritual use which is made of it. 
He shall state his conclusions to our readers in his 
own words : 


How then should the first chapters of Genesis be regarded ? 
As a revealed account, or as & human tradition, preserved 
by inspired writers as the most ancient record of their race? 
This is the problem which I have been led to examine in 
comparing the narrations of the Sacred Book with those 
current long ages before the time of Mosheh among nations 
whose civilization dated back into the remote past, with 
whom Israel was surrounded, from among whom it came 
out. As far as I myself am concerned, the conclusion from 
this study is not doubtful. That which we read in the first 
chapter of Genesis is not an account dictated by God him- 
self, the possession of which was the exclusive privilege of 
the chosen people. lt isa tradition whose origin is lost in 
the night of the remotest ages, and which all the great 
nations of Western Asia possessed in common, with some 
variations. The very form given it in the Bible is so closely 
related to that which has been lately discovered in Babylon 
and Chaldea, it follows so exactly the same course, that it 
is quite impossible for me to doubt any longer that it has the 
same origin. The family of Abraham carried this tradition 
with it in the migration which brought it from Ur of the 
Chaldees into Palestine, and even then it was doubtless 
already fixed, either in a written or an oral form, for beneath 
the expressions of the Hebrew text in more than one place 
there appear certain things which can be explained only as 
expressions peculiar to the Assyrian language. The first 
chapters of Genesis constitute a ‘‘ Book of the Beginnings,” 
in accordance with the stories handed down in Israel from 
generation to generation, ever since the times of the Patri- 
archs, which, in all its essential affirmations, is parallel 
with the statements of the sacred books from the banks of 
the Euphrates and Tigris. 

But, if this is so, I shall perhaps be asked, Where then do 
you find the divine inspiration of the writers who made this 
archwology—that supernatural help by which, as a Christian, 
you must believe them to have been guided? Where? In 
the absolutely new spirit which animates their narration, 
even though the form of it may have remained in almost 
every respect the same as among the neighboring nations. 
It is the same narrative, and in it the same episodes succeed 
one another in like manner; and yet one would be blind 





not to perceive that the signification has become altogether 
different. The exuberant polytheism which encumbers these 
stories among the Chaldw#ans has been carefully eliminated, 
to give place to the severest monotheism. What formerly 
expressed naturalistic conceptious of a singular grossnese, 
here becomes the garb of moral truths of the most exalted 
and most purely spiritual order. The essential features of 
the form of the tradition bave been preserved, and yet be- 
tween the Bible and the sacred books of Chaldea there is 
all the distance of one of the most tremendous revolutions 
which have ever been effected in hutman beliefs. Herein 
consists the miracle, and it is none the leas amazing for being 
transposed. Otlers may seek to explain this by the simple 
natural progress of the conscience of hutmanity ; for myself, 
I do not hesitate to find in it the effect of a supernatural 
intervention of divine Providence, and I bow before the God 
who inspired the Law and the Prophets. 


How far Professor Lenormant sustains his hypothe - 
sis, that Moses simply took the legends and tradi- 
tions of his time and cast them in a new mold and 
gave them a new significance, we shall not attempt 
to decide. We doubt whether this isa question that 
can be decided to-day. But the publication of such a 
work , prepared by a Roman Catholic Christian of Eu- 
rope, and introduced to a new audience by a Protestant 
theological professor of America, marks an erain theo- 
logical thinking. And whether his hypothesis of the 
literary origin of the Mosaic narrative, as a careful 
and inspired editing of pre-historic traditions and 
documents, or the old-time theological hypothesis 
that it embodies a revelation directly made 
from God to Moses, be correct, it is well 
to remember that they are both hypotheses, that one 
is just as Biblical as the other, and that it is no more 
irreligious, infidel, or atheistic, to accept the one than 
to accept the other, This book certainly shows that 
a devout faith in the Bible as the inspired Word of 
God does not involve any dogmatic conclusion as to 
the antiquity or origin of the human race, and there- 
fore neutralizes that skepticism which has grown out 
of the insane attempt to use the Bible to prevent free 
scientific investigation. Prof. Brown deserves the 
thanks of the universal Christian church for his 
courage and wisdom in introducing this book to 
American readers. 








LAST WILLS AND TESTAMENTS. 


UR readers will remember the scandal occasioned 
not long since, in this city, by the attempt to 
set aside a will conveying a colossal fortune of nearly 
a hundred millions of dollars. The private life of 
the testator was subjected to as close an inspection 
after his death as if he had been a presidential candi- 
date in life. Every suspicious thing he had ever 
done was paraded in evidence, in order to prove that 
the will was not lawful. But the most suspicious 
thing he ever did was the very thing they were con- 
testing ; namely, making a will which was palpably 
and grossly unjust. There was no reason for it, 
alleged or discernible, except his vain whim to per- 
petuate an immense estate in the family of a favorite 
son. And yet this intention was never denounced as 
an outrage to the widow and the other children. 
The contestants only attempted to prove that he had 
been unduly influenced, and was legally incompetent 
to make the will. This was their motive in bringing 
to light things which ought not to be named among 
saints, nor even among respectable sinners. And 
this scandal is going on interminably in all our pro- 
bate courts, and will go on as long as the intrinsic 
justice of last wills and testaments is a matter in 
which the judges have no jurisdiction. 

We believe the time has come to challenge the 
well known maxim of testamentary law, voluntas 
stet pro ratione—“ let will stand in lieu of rea 
son.” So far as we know, this is the only instance in 
the demain of law or theology where willis admitted 
as a substitute for reason and righteousness. Why 
should an unjust will be sustained by courts of jus- 
tice? Why should aman be permitted to disinherit 
his wife and children? What right has a man to 
dictate what shall be done with his property after he 
is dead? 

The right to do what he will with his own! He 
is dead. He brought nothing into the world, and it 
is certain he can carry nothing out. His soul has 
been required of him ; now, whose shall these things 
be? It may be hard to tell, but they certainly are 
not his. He has no more right to dispose of the 
property he leaves than of the wife and chiidren he 
leaves. A will forbidding his widow to marry again, 
requiring one son to be a lawyer, another to bea 
merchant, and daughters to marry particular per- 
sons, would be instantly set aside. Why not set aside 
a will alienating the inheritance of the widow if she 
shall marry, and of the children if they shall disre- 





gard these requirements which he had no right to 
make ? 

Such a wjll cannot be set aslde by English and 
American Jaw. The most outrageous decrees are 
daily issued from our probate courts, There is no 
mean and spiteful thing which a man cannot legally 
do with his money, if he will use the probate courts 
as cats’-paws after he is in his grave. These are 
strong statements, which we are prepared to verify, i! 
need be. The fact is, our succession laws are an 
English inheritance, a survival of feudalism and of 
a landed aristocracy, and are becoming more aud 
more dangerous to liberty. The accumulations of 
one life-time are beginning to create formidable 
monopolies. American law makes both primogeni- 
ture and entailed estates possible, so that in a few 
generations a single family may possess a greater iv- 
come than the State they live in. 

But this is not the greatest danger. The integrity 
and purity of the family are menaced by our eapri- 
cious and cruel laws of succession. Thereisa divine 
reason why the eighth commandment follows the 
seventh. Private property is absolutely necessary 
to protect the family. According to the Scriptures, 
and in strict equity, property belongs to the family, 
not to one individual in the family ; the wife aud 
children ought to be partners in the bnsiness, assist 
ing by their economies and industries in the accumu- 
lation, and succeeding by just and invariable laws, 
not by the caprice of one person, to the common 
inheritance. The man who defeats this divine order 
by a will alienating the family property without the 
consent of its owners transgresses the great com- 
mandment, Thou shalt not steal! and he thereby 
weakens the sacred bonds of every family in the 
land. And yet there is only one State in the Union 
which does not legalize this outrage of the family 
circle. 

Evgland and America are the only enlightened 
nations in the world which confer unlimited testa- 
mentary powers. There is no nation on the conti- 
nent of Europe where a man is permitted ‘to disin- 
herit his wife and children. We are a hundred years 
behind France in just laws of succession. Perhaps 
the best way to explain the possible injustice of 
American law in contrast with the inviolable justice 
of the French Code is to state a case. 

An American farmer buries his wife by the side of 
his father and mother in the little grave set apart as 
a family cemetery on the estate that has come down 
from his ancestors. He leaves three sons to work 
the farm, and goes to Paris with a few hundred dol- 
lars of ready money, justin time toinvest in the 
funds which acquired such fabulous values a few 
years ago. He turns his money over rapidly and 
gets out of the funds before the crash comes, sav- 
ing intact a fortune of four huntired thousand dol- 
lars, all safely invested in United States bonds, 
After his sons are all of age he is killed ina duel. A 
will is found, hastily executed just before the duel, 
but duly signed, with the attestation of two well- 
known witnesses, In this will he states that he in- 
tends to cut off all connection with America and with 
his children, and with all his kindred. He, there 
fore, gives and devises and bequeaths everything of 
which he may die seized and possessed, to a person 
in Paris whom he names and particularly describes, 
and he appoints the banker who holds his bonds, 
the executor of this hi: last will and t stament. 
The will is brougkt to his old home for probate, as 
he died a citizen of the United States. It is proved 
beyond question that the legatee exerted no undue 
influence, and that she did not even know the will 
was contemplated until she was informed of its 
contents by the banker. It is proved that he 
was of sound disposing mind. There is no possi- 
bility of a contest, and the will is admitted to 
probate, 

Now, what is the effect of that will? By the laws 
of all nations, and of every State in the Union, real 
estate follows the law of the place where the land is 
situated—lex loci rei site ; but personal property 
follows the law of the place where the will was ex- 
ecuted—lex loci domicilii. Therefore the United 
States bonds will be disposed by French law, and 
the farm will descend by American law, France 
takes $300,000, three-fourths of the whole, from the 
strange woman, and sends to ihe children, That is 
what Catholic France does for American orphans, 
But Protestant America sells the home of the chil- 
dren for $10,000, with the very grave of their out- 
raged mother upon it, and sends every dollar of it to 
a harlot in Paris! And there is only one State in 
the Union where this abomination could be prevent- 
ed without the perjury of judge and jury, 
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THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


** God be praised, that to believing souls 
Gives light in darkness, comfort in despair.”’ 
—' Shakespeare, 


You or some one of the editors of The Christian Union spoke in 


last week’s paper to burden-bearers who are innocent sufferers. 
Their burden is heavy, but the thought that they have done no 
wrong must be a consolution. {+ there any help or comfort for those 


who soffer from their own mistakes or sins ; who when their agony is 
keenest most still think they deserve all or more than they suffer? 
It ia herd to think we have been treated uajastly by friends, but is 
not the thought that we have been unworthy the confidence of our 
friends the bitterest thonght we can have? There was atime when 
we might have been noble inseifish, and in so being have found 
our highest happiness; bat we proved ignoble and selfish, were 
**tried in the balance and found wanting.” The friend whose ideal 








of us we fell so far below has plainly shown that he can never re. 
spect us again. A friend’s contempt is hard to bear, but one’s own is 


atill harder to endure. Life ix hopeless to one who must bear both» 


who has no opportunity now to be heroic, who cannot undo the 
wrong done, who can only look back with sorrow and forward with 
dread. Pecple say God forgives sin, bat he does not take away re- 
morse for,it or avert its consequences ; and when those consequences 
last through life, sorrow and remorse must also last.—[INng. FR. 
Rags GorrHet., 
Henry C. Porter, D. D.; 
FatuER PREsTON, 
Rervs Exuis, D. D.; 
Rev. Minor J. SavaGe, 
F. L. Parron, PD. D. 
Henry C. Porrer, D. D., Recrok or Grace Cauron, 
New York. | 

T Tis not easy to reply to such a letter as the foregoing 
I in a limited space. It indicates undoubtedly a state 
of mind not uncommon, and concerning which the re- 
ligion of the New Testament may justly be challenged 
if it has nothing helpful to say. But has it not? When 
Christ says: ‘‘Come unio me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” are the words 
merely so much rhetorical exaggeration, or are they 
the assurance of « blessed fact? May not the man 
who has sinned against God, and against his brother, 
take his burden to One who can alone lift it off, and 
who will most surely do so? Is it not true that, com. 
ing to Christ ina sense of acknowledged guilt, it is 
possible to find not only forgiveness at his hands, 
but the indwelling and abiding consciousness that our 
guilt has been lifted off ; that it no longer interposes 
between us and him a hopeless and forbidding barrier ; 
and that, since he has forgiven us, we, too, may put it 
away from our thougbt ? 

And is it not true, also, that one who has had someg 
such bitter experience bas had that one lesson which 
is often the hardest to learn, of self-distrust, and of 
utter dependence upon ®& strength stronger than their 
own? The fact of sin must always be a dark one, but 





out of this bitter fact it is surely possible to pluck a 
lesson of watchfulness, a babit of prayerful circum- 
spection, and of upward-reaching trust. There are 
men who in this spirit, emancipated at length from the 
bondage of old sins, have exclaimed with the Roman 
centurion, ‘‘ With a ereat sum obtained I this free- 
dom.” But freedom may be theirs: freedom from the 
burden and bitterness of the past ; deliverance from the 
consciousness of an alienated God, and alienated 
human friendship. 

It is this last, doubtless, that will be slowest to come. 
Our friends do not easily forgive, and a shattered trust 
is hard to reconstruct. But that it may be recon- 
structed is proved by the fact that it often hasbeen. A 
penjtent and blameless life, a spirit of acquiescence in 
the inevitable numan penalties of wrong-doing, a stead- 
fast purpose and cilo.t to forsake what is wrong in the 
past, is sure, sooner or later, even in this world, to 
win recognition, torgiveness, and trust. Even if it 
were otherwise, it is unspeakably consoling to re- 
member that Christ, in speaking of acertain sin that 
“*shall not be forgiven in this world norin the world 
to come,” implies that there are offenses which though 
not pardoued here—concerning which, in other words 
society seems to be implacable—will be pardcned 
there. Aud this thought heips one to wait and be 
patient, under the discipline of a confidence with- 
drawn, in the knowledge that the time will come 
when the past will all be blotted out. After all, that 
ti:e is short. How much shorter it will seem when 
one looks back upon it from out the fellowships of the 
ransomed and forgiven ones above! 

Such a letter as that given above suggests another 
thought which cannot be inappropriate just here. 
There are few things more cruc! than that unforgiving 
attitude of society toward the wrong-doer which will 
not put away his past. The cflice of absolution from 
sin which Rome vests only in a functionary belongs in 
truth, though it may be in an unofficial sense, to the 
whole Christian discipleship. A maa finds it hard to 
believe that God has forgiven him when his fellow- 
men refuse to forgive him also. And in this matter 
they stand to him often in the place of God. It be- 
longs to them to say to him, ‘‘God forgives you. 
He authorizes me by the terms of his gospel to say to 





you, and to every penitent soul, Thy sins be forgiven 
thee ; go in peace.” And in the case of friends, where 
one of them has erred this may most fittingly be the 
office of the other. The love and trust that one has 
for another, our respect for his unstained integrity and 
purity, our longing to hear him say, ‘‘I forgive you,’ 
is but an echo of that longing which exists in the 
human soul to be forgiven by God. And therefore it 
is a cruel neglect and misuse of a helpful and saving 
influence when any one of us, no matter how griev- 
ously wronged, refuses to speak sucha word to the 
brother man who has sinned against us. Our un- 
forgiving disposition may easily drive him to despair ; 
and on the other hand, our outstretched hand, our 
voice of pardon, our assurance of love, may make 
real to him, as nothing else ean, the infinite love and 
forgiveness that throb in the Divine heart for all sif- 
ning and penitent ones. 


[Rassi Gustav GorrHeEiL, OF THE TEMPLE EMANUEL, 
New York. 

HE quiet pathos of the letter submitted reveals 

a depth and acuteness of suffering before which we 
stand with a feeling akin to awe; and if others’ com- 
passion can bring any solace to one who takes none 
on himself, the writer may be sure of that. But it is 
not pity he wants, it is help he asks for; it is relief 
from the crushing sense of his unworthiness; it is a 
hand he gropes for to raise him from the total defeat 
he suffered. We shal! serve him best if we control our 
feelings, and bring to bear upon his case that calmness 
of judgment which he, tottering on the brink ot de- 
spair, cannot be expected to possess. This seems the 
more necessary as the force of his appeal lies rather in 
the effects of his sin upon him personally than in that 
sin itself. There is, after all, nothing here that may 
not be found in numberless other instances; indeed, 
what moral man does not know these agonies? If not 
juss of friend, we suffered others as grievous and more 
so; and self-reproach and vain efforts to efface the 
traces of our mistakes, within and around us, to whom 
are they not known ? 

The difference can be one in degree only, not in 
kind; an important one, I grant, yet not sufficient to 
stamp this case as unique. The writer has more com- 
panions in his sorrow than he seems to suppose. They 
may be less susceptible, but perhaps also less wrapt 
up in themselves; with less self-love there 1s less 
danger of falling into self-hate. True, the writer 
lacks the help which the religious believer derives 
from his faith and trust in divine grace; he does not 
feel the ‘‘ everlasting arms” upbearing him; he has 
no rock to plant bis foot upon. But neither does the 
dread of an offended Deity disquiet him, nor, if the 
closing words of his letter may be taken strictly, does 
the outlook into eternity give him any concern. That 
‘*God pard ns sin” is something which ‘‘ people say,” 
not what he has any experience of. He does not even 
pause to say yeaor nay to it. True or not true, as 
it cannot restore the broken link of friendship nor 
silence the accusing voice within, the idea is worthless 
to him. He condemns himself without waiting for the 
divine verdict. As long as he cannot be reconciled 
to himself it is immaterial to him whether he is recon- 
ciled to God or not. However much we may deplore 
the absence of what, to the religious soul, is the 
mainspring of strength in the wrestling with sin 
aad its consequences, it would be to no purpose, and 
sound rather like irony, were we to point him to wells 
from which he can draw no healing or soothing 
draught. Yet have we no right to abandon him. [f 
he cannot come up to us we must bend down to him, 
draw as closely to him as we can, and open his eyes to 
the light on the clouds which now wrap his sky in im- 
penetrabie darkness. Perhaps he will yet see God stand- 
ing in the shadow of his grief, leading him, when he 
thought himself forsaken utterly ; may yet say with 
the patriarch: ‘* Truly God was in this place, only I 
knew it not.” 

But here we become aware of the insufficiency of 
our knowledge of the special features cf the case. 
Indeed, I doubt whether we are justified in giving an 
opinion at al) on such slender information as we have. 
Even if restricted to the abstract inquiry: What hope 
remains for a man who lies prostrate under a load of 
acknowledged guilt and sees no way of undoing the 
wrong he committed ? we could give no answer of 
which we might resonably suppose that it will meet 
all cases. We know but too well Low seldom general 
rules fit individual wants. How much more 1s it neces- 
sary for us to weigh circumstances and conditions 
when we are called upon to deal directly with a living 
soul. Not all sins are alike in wickedness ; not all 
persons equally hurt by a wrong done to them. A 
coarse nature suffers much less than one finely 
organized. Was the injury temporary or is it last 
ing, was it in property or in that which is be- 
yond price—honor, affection, health, peace? Did it 
involve the ruin of a home or the destruction of a 
parent’s hope? Then again: Is our penitent bound 





to shoulder the whole weight of responsibility, 
or must others share it because temptation was laid in 
his way? Can we not imagine circumstances under 
which a saint may have to call upon ‘‘angels and min- 
isters of grace ” to defend him? What kind of trust, 
if any, was it he betrayed? Was the fatal deed delib 
erately planned, or committed in an unguarded mo- 
ment when thestorms of passion overtopped conscience 
and quenched the light of reason? Once more: 
what chances had the writer to arm himself against 
such dangers? What influences, what examples sur- 
rounded him, and what was the moral atmosphere he 
breathed? Could he foresee the results of his act? 
Was he provoked to it by unreasonable opposition ? 
And finally, are we sure that a morbid over-sensitive- 
ness does not take 1 more melancholy view of the sit- 
uation than is warranted by facts? These and similar 
considerations enter largely into a just measurement 
of the guilt incurred ; and hence, also, into our answer 
as to the grounds of hope and comfort which are 
left. It may well happen that in our ignorance of 
these vital matters we muy fail to present and urge the 
strongest points in his favor. Perhaps the mere sug- 
gestion of the questions may help him to grope his 
way back to light, and life. 

As, however, there is little prospect of our ever 
being put in possession of the details of the case, we 
must content ourselves with the picture of the man 
as reflected in his confession ; and, provided my con- 
jecture comes any way near the reality, 1 would say to 
him: You have committed a great sin; but you are 
not a sinner,since you hate and abominate wrong doing 
in your own person. Else, you would snap your fin- 
ger at your whilom friend and not debase yourself in 
your own eyes. Your grief is a triumph of your higher 
nature, the more encouraging as you maintain its 
supremacy over the lower at such great cost. Your 
fall may be upwards, if you only can take heart and 
say, So it shall be. Lost you are in no sense of the 
word, neither for this earth nor for whatever may come 
after it. You fee] that the law of justice is being ful- 
filled in you, and you hold still to it and let the plow 
go over your back and the iron pierce the heart. Con- 
sidering the tremendous function of that Law, is there 
nothing to sustain you? Your acknowledgment that 
you have deserved it all, and more, is a promise that 
by and by you will deserve less and less. ‘Speak ye 
comfortably to the heart of Jerusalem, for she has ac- 
cepted twofold for aj! her sins.” You believe so 
strongly in virtue and goodness and a conscience 
void of offense that you look upon a life without these 
as unmitigated misery. You are thus on the right 
side of the unseen yet alJ-controlling power, by what- 
ever name you may call it; and some old Hebrew 
seer said: He chasteneth those whom he loves. 

You ask, How shall I ever be freed from this terrible 
burden, and what will my life be if I must 
bear it to the end? Wholiy freed you never can be; 
as little as you can recall the yesterday which is past ; 
you ought not even to try that, for you could not suc- 
ceed without falling to a lower depth, without 
becoming a sinner indeed. Woe -to you, if ever you 
learn to cast your sin behind you or to regard it with 
alight heart. But what you may gain, and I doubs 
not will gain in time, is peace, a resigned spirit, a 
gradually rising hope and trust that, out of all this 
sorrow and confusion and misery, good will come in 
the end; aye, can come now. Gold is found in the 
dark recesses of the earth; wisdom, nobleness, love 
to the afflicted, joy in belping them and pity for others 
tempted like yourself, are the godly fruits of suffering. 
Are you not already a wiser, a better man, if asadder ? 
Do you not know more now than ever before? You 
are in the refiner’s pot; let the dross be separated from 
the gold. To despair you have no right whatever; 
despair is a living death. Who knows what the future 
may bring forth; whether there may not arise opportu- 
nities, the most unlooked for, to do something in ex- 
piation of your sin for its victiins, and make partial com- 
pensation for the pain you gave them. If your friend 
is worthy the tears you shed over the loss of his respect 
it will be no comfort to him to know that the sword 
wounded your own hands more than his; whilst he 
may learn to think of you with legs bitterness, perhaps 
with a touch of returaing love, when he finds that his 
shattered friendship became stepping-stones in your 
struggle upwards. You surely do no good to him by 
throwing your own life after the one you have injured, 
aud follow the Hindoo custom of burning the widow 
on the funeral pile of her dead husband. 

Suppose you had been maimed in body by «a wanton 
exposure, say, lost your eyesight, would you sit down 
and consume your days in bootless laments over your 
misfortune? Would you not rather try to meet it in 
a manly way? to extract from life what joys it may 
still have in store for you, and make it as useful as you 
can. Now self-inflicted soul injury should be met with 
similar fortitude and accepted in a resolute spirit. This 
is not defiance, but submission; this is not throwing 
off the burden, but climbing higher with its full load 
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upon us. Live to repent; but repent to live. A har- 
ren repentance is wasted sorrow, and neither honors 
God nor serves man ; but a sanctified sorrow has often 
Redeemers 
were mostly, if not all, men of affliction and acquainted 
with sorrow. God touches mortal lips with the fire of 
his wrath as well as with coals from his altar of grace. 


prove d the greatest biessing to mankind. 


You may bear a testimony to the inexorability of the 
law of justice with a force of conviction such as an 
can give us; become a 
preacher of righteousness wjth a ‘“‘ verily, verily, I say 


experience of its terrors alone 


unto you,” such as is heard but too rarely in our days, 
and save many a soul now perishing from want of just 
You say you have *‘ no opportu- 


nity to be heroic.” If that means none to make amends 


auch a proclamation. 


by self-sacrifice, I can understand it; but in no other 
sense. Why, you are your own opportunity; like 
Jacob in the 
through the night, ‘‘ until the morning star rises ;” the 
patriarch halted all his life, but carried the trophy of 
his victory in an immortal name. You have sung your 


Biblical iegend, you ought to wrestle 


‘* Paradise Lost ;” now strike for Paradise Regained. 


MONTREAL IN MID-WINTER. 
By Exsor MoCormick. 

NE who has spent all bis winters in a place like 
( New York, where the cold lasts only for afew 
days at atime and snow is almost always followed by 
rain or thaw, will be very much astonished at his first 
experience of winter in Canada. When I got out of 
the cars last Tuesday morning in Montreal, on my way 
to the Ice Carnival, the streets were covered thick with 
snow, and the hotel omnibuses toward which I turned 
my steps were on runners. 

‘‘ How cold is it ?”? someone asked the conductor of 
the omnibus. 

“Six below,” he replied—at which everybody looked 
pleased. It had heen thirty above when we left New 
York the night before, and in the warm sleeper we had 
hardly guessed the thermometer was falling. If it 


had dropped to twenty-six below,everyone would have 
been more pleased still; for when one sets out to 
enjoy an unusual experience he wants it to be as un- 
usual as possible. But though the mercury was so 
low, one did not feel cold. The sun shone bright, the 
air was dry and crisp, people walked along, or drove 
by in their sleighs, with an air of unconcern: only Ino- 
ticed that everybody was well wrapped up, that fur caps 
were very common, and that few ears were left ex- 
posed. 

By and by, as we went out to survey the city, how 
odd everything seemed! Down under the snow, some- 
where, were horse-car tracks, Dut they had not been 
used since November and would not be until April. 
Meanwhile the cars, like everythingelse, go upon run- 
ners. Forfour months in the year vehicles of al! 
kinds—trucks, wagons, fire engines, hose carts, hook 
and ladders, baby carriages, even hearses—become 
sleighs, and one hears only tlie jingle of the bells or 
the grind of the sharp steel runner over the packed 
snow. Bells are not as frequent nor as musical as one 
might think, nor does one often see the pretty red and 
biue plumes which we are coming to use in New York. 
But the horses go at a tremendous pace and one has to 
look sharp to avoid being run over. 

On one day of the Carnival all the sleighs in the city 
turned out in procession. It was not such an elegant 
display as one might witness in Central Park, New 
York, but it gave one a good idea of the great variety 
of conveyances used in the city, and made an animated 
scene as the double line of vehicles moved rapidly 
through the admiring crowd of spectators. Most of 
the riders wore brivht and lively faces: those of one 
party were grave and sad. Around their hats—there 
were four of them occupying a one horse sleigh—were 
draped white bands; the horse moved slowly 
along, while on the lap of the woman who sat 
beside the driver rested a little coffin. It was 
a baby’s funeral which had got mixed up with the 
parade, and contrasted pathetically with the life and 
gayety all around. For the moment, indeed, it seemed 
as if all the procession had become a funeral, and un- 
consciously people’s faces sobered and their voices 
were hushed as they whispered, ‘‘How sad!” Then 
és the sleigh with 1ts little burden passed by, and was 
bst to sight, the brief impression vanished and the 
gayety came back. 

One gets the most realizing sense of the Montreal 
vinter, I think, by riding over the river St. Lawrence 
in a sleigh or by railroad—for one may take his choice. 
A carriage—or to speak more correctly, a sleigh—road 
‘uns over the ice from shore to shore; and, what is 
even more remarkable, a raijroad has been laid along 
the same route. It was three years ago that the tracks 
were first put down and the experiment tried of running 
trains across the ice. The first trip, it may be imagined, 
was an uncertain one. No one knew whether the ice 
would bear the weight; and, as a matter of fact, in 
places it did sway up and down under the locomotive 








like the waves of the sea. 


The engine passed over in 


safety, however, and as the ice thickened heavier trains | 


were run unfil it was found that the road bed was as 
solid as the earth itself, and would bear any weight 
that was put upon it. To-day locomotives and ten 
ders, weighing 50,000 lbs., will drag overatrain of 
cars, each weighing 100 tons, without 4 jolt or jar. 

broken through and the water ailowed to come to the 
surface, so as io relieve the upward pressure of the 
current and to prevent it forcing a vent for itself. It 
is a novel sight to anyone who has seen the broad stream 


Here and there in the river the ice is purposely 


in summer, and perhaps sailed upon it, to look down 
from the wharves at this time of year upon its frozen 
and snow-covered surface. Up and down as far as the 
eye canreach stretches the white expanse ; over toward 
the other shore winds the railroad train; and, not far a 
way, the road by which people cross and recross in thei 
sleighs. Herein the foreground a group of men are 
playing a ‘“‘curling” match, with large, round dises 
that look like quoits, only they are slid along the ice in- 
stead of being thrown; a little beyond, a larger crowd 
marks the course where during Carnival week races 
are being run; while the black dots, still further off, 
are men cutting ice and hauling it to shore. The pict 
ure 1s framed in winter, as it is in summer, by the loog, 
slender line of the Victoria tubular bridge, connecting 
the two shores. 

One might think that the river afforded fine oppor 
tunities for skating, but it is too deeply covered with 


” 


| snow forthat, and the sport is chiefly practiced in the 


rinks. Indeed one of the principal events of the week 
was a fancy-dress carnival in the Victoria Rink, in 
which 500 of the most practiced skaters in the city 
performed their graceful evolutions in costume. The 
ice was hard and smooth for the occasion, uncut by a 
single runner, and go inviting that the 2500 specta- 
tors who sat and stood around the sides of the inclos- 
ure found it difficult to keep off. In the middle rose 
atemple of ice, built of solid blocks and columns, 
and beautifully lighted by electricity, and from time 
to time by red and blue fires. Very soon after the ap- 
pointed time a door at the further end of the building 
opened and a figure iv a huntsman’s red coat appeared. 
This was the President of the club, Mr. Davidson, and 
after him poured out a stream of quaint and _ pictur- 
esque figures. The music struck up, the figures glided 
off upon the ice, and in a moment the place was trans 
formed. From a skating-rink it had become Aladdin’s 
palace, or a bit of fairyland, or what is even a better 
comparison, a great kaleidoscope. For some time it 
was impossible to take the figures in or identify them 
in one’s own mind; but after a little, as one hecame 
more used to the bewildering spectacle, they began to 
assume shape, and one could distinguish the Zulu 
Chief from the Crusader, and Brother Jonathan from 
the clown. Two of the most amusing characters rep- 
resented babies. They were huge babies—quite six 
feet tall—but dressed in long white dresses, with white 
masks and caps, and carrying tin rattles in their 
bands; they looked so i: fantile that it was hard noi 
to believe them the children of Blunderbore or Brob- 
dignag. Besides these there were two black bears, 
who glided up and down on their hind legs and seemed 
to be threatening « friendly hug toward everybody 
they approached ; a Japanese lady, with an umbrella, 
looked as if she had just stepped out of a fan; an 
organ grinder, propelling his instrument before him, 
and a diminutive Jumbo, wonderfully like a rea) 
elephant, but in reality made up of two boys. To 
describe all the characters, however, would be an im 
possible task. When they got tired and went home I 
do not know, but there were no signs of the gayety 
breaking up when I myself departed, and I dare say 
it lasted for hours. Canadian young men and women 
seem to be able to stand a good deal more fatigue 
than Americans, and if the sight of Montreal in mid 
winter and of the Carnival has taught those who were 
there anything at all, it is the value and hedlthfulness 
of the Canadian winter sports. 








THE JESUITS IN NEW YORK. 


T is thirty-four years since Father Larkin started 
from Fordham with fifty cents in his pocket to es- 
tablish » Jesuit church in thiscity. It was not the 
first attempt the Society of Jesus bad made to get a 
foothold in the island. As early as 1646 one of its 
emissaries had been tomahawked by the Indians, and 
forty years later a number of Fathers, who had estab- 
lished themselves in an oratory near what is now the 
Bowling Green, had been expelled from the country 
as ‘‘ incendiaries, disturbers of the public peace and 
safety, and enemies to the true Christian reiigion.” 
The Catholic historian relates that Father Larkin 
spent twenty-five cents of his slender capital for car 
fare and twenty cents for the transfer of his trunk to 
a friend’s house, and thus had only five cents left 
fora building fund. The quarrels of an unnamed 





Protestant church—a sweet morsel which the narrator 
of the story rolls under his tongue with ili-concealed 
delight—had at about this time brought into the 
market the church edifice situated between the Bowery 
and Elizabeth Street, a few doors above Canal Street. 
The price asked was $18.000, and the terms of sale 
were $5,000 down and the remainder by regular in- 
stallments. At this juncture a French fresco painter 
with a fortune of just $5,000 brought his money to the 
good Father for safe keeping, ‘‘ fearing that the banks 
were not always secure.” A partnership was soon 
formed in which Johnny Crapaud furnished the capi 
taland experierce, and Father Larkin the opportunity 
for their successful employment. The church was 
bought, the painter was employed te do the frescoing, 
and the fame of his work soon won him favor and 
business in the community. His bread returned to 


him after not many days. A_ college’ un- 
der the name of the school of the ‘* Holy 
Name of Jesus” was opened — in the  base- 


ment of the church, having at first about 120 students. 
All went on finely until January 28, 1848, when the 
church was utterly destroyed by fire. The Church of 
St. Francis Xavier, on West Sixteenth Street between 
Fifth and Sixth Avenues, was opened in July 1851, and 
was used by the Society asa place of worship until 
December last, when the magnificent new Church of 
St. Francis Xavier, built upon a site adjoining the old 
edifice, was dedicated to the service of God. 

Itis the most effective piece of scenery which the 
church architecture of New York has to show. An 
imposing granite facade with a portico supported by 
massive columns of polished granite, the whole sur- 
mounted by a colossal bronze statue of St. Francis 
Xavier, serves to hide the ugly unpainted bricks which 
lie behind it and form the other walls of the structure. 
The interior decoration is rich and lavish. Frescoed 
scenes from the life of Christ, which get what artistic 
value they have more from the sub!limity of the sub- 
ject than the genius of the artist, adorn the wal!s on 
every hand, and a large medallion on the roof at the 
intersection of the nave and transepts represents the 
apotheosis of St. Francis. The holy man is robed 
like a priest, and is borne heavenward by a company 
of angels. The purpose of this prodigality of orna- 
mentation, or rather, perhaps, its justification, isavowed 


to be to aid the worshiper in his pious reflections by 


precenting on every side ‘‘ irresistible appeals to de- 


” 


votion.” Surely things have come to a pretty pass 
when mer must be exalted into a worshipful mood by 
But whether true 
the false or motive, the beauty and magnificence of the 
church need no witnesses but our own eyes. There is 
nothing like itin New York City. The lower clmrch 
or crypt in the basement of the edifice is in keeping 
the upper church, only of course with less elab- 
Above the altar, before the pict- 


tickling their esthetic sensibilities. 


with 
orate ornamentation. 
ure of the Sacred Heart, two lamps of olive oil are 
kept constantly burning. One of the intentions for 
which they are kept lighted is ‘‘to obtain graces for 


” 


America, especially her conversion,” which of course 
is only a euphemism for, ‘‘to secure the triumph of 
the Catholic Church,” the hope and constant effort of 
the Society of Jesus. 
Sunday, six in the uppeg church, and six in the lower 
church, and at four of the masses sermons are deliv- 


Twelve services are held every 


ered. 

The Sodality of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, a society 
of 8000 young people, meets in the church every 
Friday evening. In its purposes and character it is 
not unlike what in our Protestant churches we call 
‘Young associations.” On Fridays and 
Saturdays fourteen or fifteen priests hear confessions 
in the church; although four would be sufficient for 
People come from all 
over the city, and even from other places, to confess 
their sins to the Jesuit Fathers, preferring them to the 
secular clergy, a8 the ordinary priests are called. 
There are about thirty Fathers connected with the 
society of Jesus in this city. 

The distinctively mission work of the Society is in 
the prisons and reformatory institutions of the city. 
This work is under the charge of the venerable Father 
Durauquet, who is now seventy-five years old. A 
priest is in daily attendance at the hospital and at the 
Reformatory on Biackwell’s Island, one is stationed at 
Wells Island, another at Randall’s Island, one visits 
the insane asylum, while others minister at the Tombs 
aud Ludlow Street jail. Two Fathers have spiritual 
charge of the Spaniards in the city, and brothers of 
the Society fill the office of confessors to the several 
Catholic charitable institutions. 

The College of St. Francis Xavier, Nos. 39 to 59 
West Fifteenth Street, adjoining the church, was 
founded in October 1847. The present Rector 1s 
Father Samuel Frisbie, a graduate of Yale College, 
and there are about 600 students in the several classes. 
The course of instruction differs from that in other 
similar institutions mainly in the greater attention given 
to language and Jelles lettres. The place which relig- 


people’s 


the needs of the parish itself. 
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iom holds in the curriculum may be seen by the fol- 
lowing extract from the ‘‘ prospectus” : 

The college authorities are convinced that without religion there 
can be no education, in the true sense of the word: that is to says 
no complete and harmonious development of the intellect and heart 
of man. They hold, furthermore, that religious truth, being definite 
and certain like any and every other truth, is as susceptible of teach- 
ing as the science of language, or the theory of numbers. Hence 
the catechism is a text-book in every class, and lectures on it are 
given twice a week. Owing to the distance from the college of 
many of the students’ residences, it is impossible to hold divine ser- 
vice more than once a week; but im all the classes the day’s work 
begins and ends with prayer. Moreover, all are required to attend 
reguiarly to their religious duties, The Catholic religion alone is 
taught, but non-Catholic students will be welcome. 

The crimes which, justly or unjustly, have been 
laid to the charge of the Jesuits have made their name 
synonymous with deceit, trickery, asssssination ; but 
against this black back-ground of guilt there stand out 
shining examples of true piety and Christian zeal. 
The Jesuit missionaries who carried the ban- 
ner of the cross far into the Northwest of our 
own country, and established churches which to-day 
lift their spires amid the forests that skirt the great 
lakes, were men whom the veriest hater of the ‘‘ Scar- 
let Woman ” could not refuse to call brothers in Christ. 
Time and his fellow, Progress, have drawn the poison 
from Popish fangs. Revolutions in State, murders of 
kings and princes at the nod of the Roman pontiffs, or 
in the name of that vicious maxim, the end justifies 
the means, are no longer possible. They exist only in 
the fitful nightmare of blind pessimists. Perhaps, 
then, we may fearlessly bid God-speed to a society 
which fights under the banner of the cross, which wor- 
ships the living God, in atime when worship of any 
thing higher than animated clothes-horses or wind- 
bag formulas, is none too prevalent. 








THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


By tag AvutHor or ‘‘ His Masesty, Myse.r.” 


3 
**Some have greatness thrust upon them. . - and thus the 
whirligig of time brings in his revenges.”—Twelfth Night V. 1. 
THE PROBLEM 


ITH me that eventful hour was sharply this: 
Shall I try to fight it out a bit longer, or shall I 
use this last cartridge in my revolver and so end forever 
the vermin problems which have devoured me, beggar 
that Iam, and from my earliest memories? So vivid 
is it all to me that, at this instant, I have hold upon the 
gate-post of the seashore villa and, too weak of body to 
take a step further, I have mind enough left to face 
that question and no more. AsI stand I sway to and 
fro trying feebly to reach a final yes or no, so evenly 
balanced that a heart-throb this way and I will tarry 
for awhile, or that way and I will be sent by it into 
eternity. It would take an effort io get my pistol out 
of my hip pocket; had 1 it in my hand the end would 
undoubtedly have come. As I hesitate I am conscious, 
as ina dream, that this is a particularly comfortable 
house at whose gate Iam halted. The other houses, 
so far as I stumbling along in my weakness have ob- 
served them, are of wood ; this is the largest and hand_ 
somest, and is built of small boulders with hammered 
face and beautifully locked into each other. Moreover, 
it is so plentifully supplied with verandahs, bay- 
windows, latticed openings, recessed balconies, and 
pert towers everywhere, as to have satisfied Queen 
Anne in the bluest of those vapors of hers which kept 
her physicians running and swearing. Dim as were 
my eyes, I saw thatit had ample grounds on every 
side, lawns smoothed into emerald velvet, and was par. 
tially secluded by a ten foot hedge, which imparted to 
it an aspect of curtained repose peculiarly pleasing to 
& poor creature like myself, who, although dead tired, 
was without even a hole to creep into, although it be 
to die. The ample elms added to its restful reti: ement, 
so deeply did they embower it, ard it would be a 
luxury to tread the rounded walks which lead te such 
an ideal home. 

It is not because I so admired it, but because I had 
not strength to go further, that I reeled to the gate- 
y» ast and tried to steady myself and, not think, for that 
{ had not sufficient energy, but drift down the old, old 
question of a life-time, what I had best do next. 

‘*Oh! if it were possible,” I sighed, ‘‘for me to rest 
a little! Food and drink I can do without, if I could 
but rest, rest !”” 

Rest enough of its kind I had enjoyed in the Liver- 
pool hospital, from which I had taken steerage passage 
to Boston. During the whole voyage a storm had 
been upon us; my entire life, it seemed to me, had 
been driven before that, and I was very feeble when 
the vessel touched the wharf. By what blind impulse 
it was I know not, but the last thing I did before leav- 
ing my berth was to put on my best clothes ; the others 
were not worth taking with me. Of money I had 
precisely three English shillings. I knew I would 





suffer for want of food, but if I went to an eating-house 
I must let barber and bath go. It is a radical defect of 
mine that I can endure hunger but cannot dirt, so that 
I deliberately abandoned all hope of dinner and went 
into the first good barber-shop I came to. In an hour 
I emerged a renewed man, so far as soap, towels, and 
water, shaving, hair cutting, powder, bay rum, and 
the use of a whisk-brush, could accomplish it; the 
hunger gnawed, but it did so beneath the pressure of 
well-blacked boots. In appearance I was a gertleman; 
in reality I was without anything on earth beyond my- 
self and what I had on. As I saw clearly enough 
afterward, even a half meal would have sent me miles 
past that gate-post; yet what good would that post 
have done me if I had not possessed, when I laid my 
despairing grasp upon it, the outer seemitg, at least, 
of something more than the ruimed wretch I actually 
was? 

I had walked to the utmost limit of my strength 
when I clung to the gate of the ‘‘ House by the Sea.” 
There was not the smallest reason why I should be 
going in that rather than in any other direction, no 
definite reason why I should be going at all anywhere. 
Before leaviog Boston I did what I could to obtain 
employment, but I was too ill to work—everyone saw 
that at a glance—and so, having no money, no plan, 
no prospect of any sort, I struck out of town and along 
the road, with as little purpose in my going as one has 
in the motions of his feet when he is dying. 

‘*Why should I put it off?” The slow, dull reason- 
ing went on within me, as much apart from me some- 
how as the wheels of a watch in my vest pocket would 
have done, if I had owned a watch. True, I would in 
that case have given the watch its original impulse by 
winding it up, but the thinking going on within me 
was & process having, apparently, as little todo with 
past or future as it had to do with me; it was a disso- 
lution of whatever makes up the duality yet unity 
of the individual. ‘‘What I have on and my pistol 
will pay for burying me; can I try harder than I bave 
always tried?” So long had I used myself to the idea 
of it that for me to kill myself would be the easiest 
of things to do, and my listless hand obeyed the oscil- 
lation of my will, and went toward my pocket. 

‘*Mr. Paul, I suppose ?” 

A red-headed man had come up to the gate from 
withiv, and it was the deference of his manner which 
did most toward halting my hand. When had any 
human being treated me with anything resembling 
deference ? 

‘* Yes,” 1 said; for Paul was part of my name, if not 
all. 

‘* Please walk in, sir.” He opened the gate with 
his left hand, securing his straw hat with the other. 
‘* You have been long expected, sir,” he said, ‘‘and I 
am glad to see you. I suppose”—he went out and 
glanced up and down the road—‘‘that your trunks 
will come by express. This way, if you please.” 

Now I had laid hold of the post as a drowning man 
does upon whatever splinter chances to be in reach. 
Moreover, I was dazed for want of sleep, too, from the 
long sickness going before that, from the many, many 
years of desperate wrestle, of invariable and bruising 
throws endured before that. Had he ordered me 
off, I would have completed my movement of hand 
and shot myself dumbly; it was dumbly that I walked 
after him to the house. 

‘*T see that your voyage has been too much for you, 
sir. If you will allow me,” andI let him take my 
arm as dazedly as I did everything else. 

‘You do not know me, I see, sir. I am young 
Roger. You will be sorry to know that old Roger, my 
father, is dead. His neuralgia was too much for him 
at last. You may have heard him speak of me. I 
was his wild boy who ran off to sea. It was a 
Swampscott girl drew me back. She is my wife, and 
will be so glad to send you in a cup of tea while she 
is gettitg dinner ready. In here, if you please, sir.” 
It was into the sitting-room in the rear of the front 
parlors he led me, and I fell upon the crimson 
covered sofa as he hastened out to tell his wife. 

‘‘What else canI do?” I asked of myself. ‘If 
they do not find out their mistake before I get the 
tea, there will be that clear gain to me. I am not 
stealing it. A cup of tea is not much,” but I expected 
an explosion and ejection every instant as I glanced 
about. Handsome pictures were on the walls, the 
center table was heaped with papers, books, maga- 
zines. There was an open fire-place, and as I con- 
tinued to enjoy the papering of the room, the warm 
carpeting, the luxurious arm-chairs, the bronze 
Ariadne of the drop-light, and the rest, my host came 
in with an armful of wood, and soon a blaze illumined 
the polished tiles of the hearth, and sparkled among 
the bric-a-brac upon the ebony cabinets. Letting fall 
a curtain or two, pushing my sofa, as I sat, more in 
front of the fire, ‘‘ I fear you may have become a little 
chilled, sir,” he said, and before I could frame a reply 
he had withdrawn, to returm with the tea service, 


{ 





which he placed upon a table and wheeled to my side. 

‘*May I ask, sir, in regard to your father, how he 
is? Didhe return with you?” he asked as he with- 
drew. 

‘Not to-night, not to-night,” the words fell me- 
chanically from my lips. Coupied with my evident 
exhaustion they seemed to be more than enough, and 
he drew the door softly to after him, as he left the 
room. 

CHAPTER II. 


AT REST. 

‘*And now, if you will excuse me, sir,” he said, 
‘*Margery and I will have dinner as soom as we can 
You did not write, but I hope we will do better at 
breakfast.” 

Mechanically I peured myself a cup of the hot and 
fragrant tea, put in three lumps of sugar with the 
silver tongs, spread a napkin upon my lap. The 
service was of the genuine willow-ware, and even 
then I enjoyed the curves and transparency of cup and 
saucer, the chasing of sugar dish and cream jug, as 
much as I did the tea itself. Life entered into my soul 
also with the first cup. 

‘‘Dear Lord,” I groaned, ‘‘ please keep them from 
finding me out, only one minute longer, one minute, 
Lord !” for it was not tea I was drinking, but existence. 
Feeble as I was I hastened to drink as much as I could 
before the family should come back, before the man 
should burst in with oaths and kicks I scalded my- 
self in my haste. 

‘If I can but manage what is left in the pot,” I 
panted. ‘Only one little minute longer, dear Lord !” 
and in imagination I was already being plucked up 
from the sofa, dragged out of the house, kicked 
along the walk, hurled out at the gate into the night, 
which had fallen by this time. I started at every 
sound, listened as I drank, and with the ears of a lynx, 
for the roll of wheels, for the sound of steps and 
voices up the walk, on the verandah. ‘‘That heaven 
and hell should lie so near together!” I sobbed. As 
will be seen after awhile, I had known many a down- 
ward descent in my varied life, but I had reached 
when I halted before the house the lowest point yet. 

Never, so far in my journey through life, had I 
been able to see beyond the end of my nose, nor 
could I do so then. The fire burned on the hearth 
with a sparkle to my eyes like smiles, and a sound to 
my ears as of cosy laughter. The gas which Roger 
lighted before leaving flamed like, to my starved ap- 
prehension, an embodied joy. A large white cat came 
and, arching its back, went to azd fro, rubbing itself 
against my legs, purring gently. ‘‘ Happy creature,” 
I envied it, ‘‘to have such a home. If I had the 
heart to swindle you to that extent, how gladly would 
I exchange with you, soul and all.” At the first word 
from me it leaped upon the sofa, stretched itself out 
at its lazy length, its head upon my knee, looked up 
at me, mewed. 

‘*Certainly,” I said, and held a saucer of cream to 
its nose. It lapped its fill, coiled itself up more com- 
fortably and went to sleep peacefully. 

So far had the tea fortified me that I was able to be 
almost comfortable asI sat. Always accepting the ig- 
nominious expulsion impending, I began to reason 
with myself. ‘* Your name is not Paul Urgandos,” I 
said; ‘‘it is Christopher Sly. The Duke is peeping at 
you from some corner, laughing at your present delu- 
sion, your coming awakening. Let him peep and 
laugh! Isit your fault? Don’t be a fool. You can- 
not hinder the ending of it all ;” and such a devil of 
effrontery had entered into me that I was almost asleep 
when Roger came in. 

‘* Dioner is ready, sir,” he said. I went with him 
into the dining-room adjoining, seated myself at the 
well-spread board; but I ate half a hot roast fow) 
and a good deal besides, before I had gained daring 
enough to say quietly: ‘‘ Everything is admirably 
cooked. Tell your wife I said so, please.” It was the 
first approach I had made to conversation, but it is 
singular fact that I was much more at home with him, 
I the master, however precariously, of the house, 
and he my servant, than if we were equals in- 
stead in, say, an Arkansas log cabin. The finer my 
clothing, the handsomer my immediate surroundings, 
the more wealthy and cultivated my associates, by 
that much the more do I fee], and without undue da- 
tion, that Iam simply in my native and natural de- 
ment. Ihave had enough of the bitter reverse of all 
this ; enough to make it as much a matter of course to me 
as is his blackness toa Negro. Yet is that the misery of 
it to me that Iam then as much out of place as Sar- 
danapalus in an alms-house; the agony to me is that of 
dislocation. Is it because I was in some previous ex- 
istence millionaire or prince? No, more than that; 
I have been so once in this life. Yet is it as ingrained 
as is the brown of my eyes, the black of my hair; 
rather is it a royal but most aggravating purple which 
has struck itself through my soul. Desperately hun- 
gry as Iwas, it came most natural to me now to eat 
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with the deliberation of one who dined abundantly 
every day. 

‘‘ Roger,” I remarked, as 1 pusbed away at last the 
remains of some delicious fruit, ‘‘the finger-bow], if 
you please, and acup of coffee. You have not for- 
gotten the napkin?” 

For I am, as I bave said, a gentleman; that has been 
the curse of my life. I have stolen no man’s money, 
wronged no woman, shirked no duty, neglected no 
honorable opportunity, refused not where I could help 
any poor fellow needier than myself. I love books 
more than I do billiards, or brandy, find more pleasure 
in a landscape than in a horse race, and in a fine paint- 
jing than in acomic opera. I prefer a parlor to a bar 
room, a group of friends to a political caucus, the so 
ciety of women and children to that of average gen- 
tlemen even. Sincerely, I do not think that I am idle, 
selfish, destitute wholly of good sense, a visionary, or 
aspendthrift. If have cheated I do not know it, and 
although I have lived where foul words were as plen- 
tiful as the plagues of Egypt, I ceased not to regard 
them as none the less of the nature of flies, frogs, 
lice, and I keep my lips from a lie as, so far, at least, 
I have kept my feet from flightin battle. But I fear 
it is all less from love for my fellow man than from 
self-respecting love for myself; iess from dread of 
God than from dread of Paul Urgandos. You will see 
how hard I am trying to say in as few and mod 
est words as may be, that I am a greater pro- 
ficient in the tastes and distastes, the courtesies, 
but I hope not the idlenesses, of a gentleman, 
than in anytbing else. If, however, by a gentleman 
you imagine I mean a fop or a deadhead, a Brummel, 
a Chesterfield, a Turveydrop, I have failed to make 
myself understood, and abandon the effort! 

Alas, in meking moneyI have egregiously failed ; 
when Roger asked me in I had reached, as I have said, 
the very lowest depth of poverty; except in things 
which did not show, I was a homeless, penniless, dis- 
reputable tramp. 

When he led me to my upstairs bed-room, he laid 
out some night-clothing, ‘‘ Since your trunks have not 
come,” he said, taking my hour for breakfast and bid- 
ding me a respectful good-night. The rain was pour- 
ing in torrents. ‘‘How dreadful to be cast out now!” 
I shuddered, and more delicious to me than anything 
yet was the comfortable room, the range of snowy 
towels on the rack, the presser heaped with fleecy 
blankets in case it should grow colder; but, from the 
abysm of my misery T reached the utmost ef my, at 
least, present enjoyment when I got between the linen 
sheets of the Juxurious bed! 


The tone. 


THE CHIMNEY-SWEEP’S SONG. 
By M. F. 


PAUSE in my work and my hands fall idly in my 

lap as I jisten to the song of a passing chimney- 
sweep. What is there in this rare and almost forgot- 
ten chant that carries with it such a charm that one is 
almost ready to regret that the chimneys of the present 
day are not cleaned by these perambulating singers ? 
It always has a deep, pathetic tone which stirs the 
deeper foundation of fveling, and it appears to bear on 
its wings the essence of dreams. 

Did it thus affect our ancestors? How did it fall 
upon their ears? Only in a practical way, I wonder, 
suggesting the idea of cleanliness, and chimneys, and 
soot, and dirt,and—payment? Can it be that the greater 
part of the pleasure with which we hear it, the music 
and pathos we think we discern in it, is caused by the 
association of ideas, the tender, clinging reverence we 
are apt to feel for little, tiny glimpses of the ‘‘ olden 
times” ? 

We should never be content without more than little 
tiny glimpses now, for very emphatically are our ways 
not as their ways, nor our thoughts as their thoughts. 
The voice of the sweep recalls another and contrasting 
voice ; that of a delicate, beautiful, cultured lady, who, 
seated at a piano, sang with a voice of marvelous 
power and beauty ‘* The Song of the Sweep.” I find 
myself comparing the two in my mind, wondering 
which I like the best. I am rather inclined to decide 
in favor of the perambulator — probably because I 
heard him last. 

We lose all recollection of the difficult, unpleasant 
nature of their duties, of the sufferings and cruelties 
that were said to be the portion of the children thus 
employed. Weremember only the picturesqueness of 
the appearance of the few sweeps that we can remem- 
ber seeing, and their chanting voices; and we wonder 
whether it might not be worth our while to keep afew 
of them still, just to roam about the streets singing, 
end proving themselves veritable magicians by the 
:ffect they have upon us. 

It is an “effect” worth preserving, and this is an 
age of ‘‘effeet.” We study our words, our actions, 

















our position, our dress—everything—with regard to 
the ‘‘ effect” that will be produced. We have esthetic 
effects, artistic effects, the effects of education, cult- 
ure, thought, harmony, shade, contrast, taste—they 
are countless—and we bow down, or try to, to each 
and every one of them. We study the effect of every- 
thing upon others, and we are no less critical and stu- 
dious of the effect of anything upon ourselves. The 
means used are apt to be lost sight of in the ends to 
be attained, until life seems in danger of becoming 
one vast effort after scenic display. 

But it is only seeming. Sway about as we will 
within our limits of free will, there is atether of higher 
power, of higher truth, which does bind us all together 
and will save us inthe main. When we go to the 
verge of an extremity we always will, in the mass, 
turn and will find good seed still growing that will be 
our redemption. The divine life underlies, and pen- 
etrates, and promotes all human life. Notwithstand- 
ing the vibrations of the magnet, it points true. Mot- 
withstanding the greater vibration of human life on its 
larger and freer pivot, it is still held true in the main, 
and that truth will ccnquer. 

The chimney-sweep’s song is typical. It has its 
tone of music, its suggestiveness, its usefulness, its 
deep pathos ; and it is accompanied by its implements 
of work. The song ef the multitude of humanity is 
deeply pathetic, but it has its relieving tone of beauty; 
it is suggestive of joy and sorrow ; of the past, present, 
and future ; of the toil and soil and stain that the daily 
life brings ; there is alse the grand refrain of useful- 
ness, of work that has been well and nobly done in the 
past, of work that is now being worthily accomplished, 
and a grand promise for the future. 

And there is hope. Every one carries, in some form, 
the little wisps of broom which shall help the work of 
cleaning and clearing the choked-up flues of life. No 
chimney, no matter how foul, so long as it remains a 
chimney, is so bad that it cannot be cleared by one 
who is willing and knows how to do it. Chimney- 
sweeps are of the past. Yes, but chimneys are of the 
present; and there must be ways of keeping them in 
order and usable. A duty that is past is past only be- 
cause it has given place to itself in another form. 

There is hope, and music, and beauty, and pathos, 
and earnestness, and weariness, in the song of every 
individual life, and—whether we can see it or not— 
he carries somewhere the little broom with which the 
work of the world for himself and for others is to be 
done. 








FLESH MEAT AS FOOD. 
By Mary WaGer-Fisner. 

FTXHE majority of people who give advice gratui- 

tously, or otherwise, to persons suffering from 
mal-nutrition, or ‘‘ general debility,” prescribe first and 
f remost a generous meat diet—‘‘ good. tender, beef 
and mutton.” Occasionally, when a physician of 
eminence is consulted, he will say nothing about meat, 
but will prescribe all the milk one can swallow—say 
four quarts a day—with picked salt codfish, freshened 
in cold water and cooked in the usual way, with milk 
thickened with flour or corn-starch ; this three or four 
times a week to neutralize the constipating effect of 
milk. And for any one who can assimilate milk this 
diet will make a ‘‘new man of you” with far greater 
rapidity and satisfaction than any quantity of the best 
meat to be had. 

Of course there are many intelligent persons who 
understand that meat is not necessary for either health 
or strength, while there are others who do not 
eat beef or pork for fear eating diseased meat; as in 
various districts where pleuro-pneumonia prevails 
among cattle, when cows first show signs of illness 
they are hurried off to the butchers who ship meat to 
Philadelphia and New York, and other like points. 

To illustrate the superiority of beef-eating races the 
English are most frequently alluded to as men of fine 
physique, which is true; but the English peasantry as 
a class are of more robust and stalwart physique than 
the nobility, and they do not have meat in either 
quantity or quality to the same extent as the latter ; 
while the Irish peasantry, which produces more giants, 
probably, than any other race, has very little meat 
to eat. Porters in the south of Europe, famed for 
their strength, I have been informed, eat meat but at 
stated times—on holidays or féte days. 

I was interested not long ago in listening to a young 
man’s account of himself since he had left off meat- 
eating, two years before. ‘‘My general health is 
greatly improved,” he said; ‘‘my temper is more 
equable. Meat made me irritable and savage—just 
as it affects a dog—and, strangest of all, my memory 
has improved in a most remarkable degree. I now 
have no desire for meat. I don’t like to see it before 
me. The sight of a train filled with bleating animals 
bound for the slaughter-house is one of the most 
horrible sights I have ever seen; and if we cannot sup- 
port existence without murdering creatures that may 





enjoy life as well as we do, we would better not sup- 
port it.” The young man was very prepossessing, with 
beautiful face and amiable and gracious manners. 
I remember, when a young girl, meeting a gentleman 
from the State of Maine who had never eaten meat, 
because he thought it an ‘‘abominable thing to do.” 
He was tall and well made, and had an extremely 
beautiful complexion. A little girl of my acquaint- 
ance, who had been fond of meat until she was three 
years old, suddenly refused to eat any, because she 
learned that calves and sheep were taken from her 
father’s farm to be killed and ‘* made into meat.” She 
is now six, and has never tasted it since that day. 

However good, or bad, meat may be for adults—it 
being a matter which they can by experiment best de- 
cide for themselves— it is unquestionably an unwhole- 
some diet for children, and many are the feeble little 
people one sees whose parents stuff them with rich 
meats in order to make them strong. 

Several years ago, Dr. James R. Leaming, the dis- 
tinguished New York specialist, was called to take 
ebarge of the health of an Orphans’ Home, where there 
were one hundred and ten children between two and 
four years of age. The first year there were five 
deaths, which was considered «a ‘‘ good year” as there 
had been as many as nine deaths in one year’s report. 
Dr. Leaming then placed the home ona dietary, giving 
the children under seven no animal food except milk, 
but allowing them vegetables and fruits suited to their 
wants, with farinaceous food in variety. The children 
over seven, and under fourteen, were given some form 
of flesh meat three times weekly, vegetables, fruits and 
farinaceous food. There was one exception to the 
milk diet in hot weather—all the children were allowed 
picked-up cod, twice weekly. The result of this 
dietary was to reduce the mortality to one in two 
years, and at one time there was but one death in the 
home for six years. This simple dietary was put into 
practice in the home about 1859, and has been adhered 
to since that time with admirable results. Dr. Lea- 
ming also gives it as his belief that the results of sim- 
ple diet have been equally as good in private practice. 
Tie most healthy, strong, and finely developed child 
that I know at five years of age, has been reared with- 
out meat. 

Tbe London ‘ Lancet” says: ‘‘ Nervous diseases 
and weaknesses increase in a country as the population 
comes to live on the flesh of the warm-blooded animals. 
Meat is highly stimulating, and supplies proportionally 
more exciting than actually nourishing pabulum to the 
nervous system. The meat eater lives at high pressure, 
and is, or ought to be, a peculiarly active organization, 
like a predatory animal, always on the alert, walking 
rapidly, and consuming jarge quantities of oxygen. In 
practice we find that the meat eater does not live up 
to the level of his food, and as a consequerace he can- 
not or does not take in enough oxygen to satisfy the 
exigencies of his mode of life. Thereupon follow many, 
if not most, of the ills to which highly civilized and 
luxurious meat-eating classes are liable.” If one 
wishes to draw a conclusion, he has but to consider 
the sedentary habits of American women, their nerv- 
ous diseases, and their propensity for meat eating. 

In this country, with its abundance of delicious veg- 
etables in great variety, there is little excuse for such 
excessive meat-eating as prevails, except that it requires 
much more skill and labor to prepare and cook a variety 
of vegetables well. I remember hearing a poet, who 
lived much in hotels, say that he was obliged to eat 
meat at nearly every meal because of the wretched 
way in which the vegetables were prepared. But if 
people, and especially mothers, realized the advantage 
to be gained by a simple, natural diet for their grow- 
ing boys and girls it would not be difficult to 
get out of the habit of frequent meat eating and in- 
to the habit of providing plentifully of good vegetables. 
Although to preserve the health is never a matter of 
80 much iraportance as to restore it, still people will 
do for their children what they neglect to do for them- 
selves ; and it has come to be a maxim, I believe, that 
everybody is interested in knowing what pertains to 
health, even if not given to practice its precepts. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


(The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and expertences for thia column. } 


Will you kindly inform a subscriber where a fine quality of knitting 
silk can be obtained? I am not satisfied with “ Florence ‘and “ Brain- 
erd & Armstrong.” Their silk knit into mittens does not weara silky 
glossy look. They cannot be told from worsted mittens except by 
the closest examination. Iam told there is *‘ Ice silk,’’ and ** Im- 
perial knitting silk,” but do not know where it can be obtained. 
Will you kindly treat of this subject in the Home column ? 

Mra. E. L. H. A. 

We bave made diligent inquiry in respect to this question 
both in New York and Boston. One of the largest and most 
reliable dealers in such goods in the latter city says: ‘‘ We sell 
Florence knitting-silk almost altogether. There are several 
other makes in the market, but the Imperial brand we 
are not familiar with. John D. Cutter makes a very glossy- 
looking silk, and there is a Eureka silk for knitting which 
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is liked by geome people; we do not think it is much more 
glossy than the Florence."’ 

In New York we have not been able to learn anything 
about the Ice silk or the Imperial. The Eureka and Hem- 
minway silks are recommended, but the first place we found 
given to Cutter’s, and it is the highest priced. Perhaps we 
may have the benefit of the experience of some of our 
readers. 

Do you know where I would be most likely to get a song that I’ve 
tried in vain to get in any of the Western cities? The song is either 
** Mother, Where is that Better Land?” or **That Better Land,” [ 
forget which, 

1 have written twice ‘to your paper lately, inclosing stamp both 
times, trying to vet answers to some questions, but have received no 
auewer, either by letter or through your paper, and that was abou 
M. E. D. 

Yeu can send by mail to the publiehers, Oliver Ditsou & 
Co., Boston, or C. H. Diteon & Co., New York, inclosing the 
priee, 35 cents, and the postage. The title is ‘That Better 
Land,” by Cowen. The words were written by Mrs. Hemans. 

We have a much larger number of questions than it is pos- 
sible to answer except by careful editorial management, and 
this sometimes causes delay in printing, even after the an- 
sewers have been obtained—a matter which often involves the 
expenditure of much time and paias. 


two months ago. Why was that? 


What is the ** Campidoglio” so often referred to by Wincklemann 
in his ** History of Ancient Art,’ Lodge’s translation? I can get 
no very definite idea of just what it is from any book to which I have 
access. E. H. 8. 

The Capitel or modern Campidoglio is the building or 
combination of buildings founded on the site of the ancient 
Capitol in Rome. It is the work of different ages, was de- 
signed in part by Michuel Angelo, and contains the Senator- 
ial court-room, the offices of the municipality, ete., and the 
observatory of the Capitol. In the Tower above hangs the 
Patarina, the bell which announces the death of the Pope 
and the beginning of Curnival. Belowis the Musenm of 
Ancient Architecture. This building, and the adjoining 
Palace of the Conservators and the Museum of the Capitol, 
contain some of the most famous art treaeures of the world. 
The name is thought to be a corruption of Capitolium. 


The value of baking powder consists in the fact that the 
proportion of alkali and acid is exact, and there is no danger 
of having yellow biscuits from an excess of téda, or heavy 
ones from an excess of ucid. It is probable that many of 
the powders are adulterated, some with injurious substances 
and others with harmless additions to increase the bulk and 
consequently the profits. In our own family we have excel- 
levt reslts from the use of the Royal baking powder. We 
have no reason to think that it contains any harmful ingre- 
dient. Those who object to the use of baking powder be- 
cause of adulteration must needs be very eure of the purity 
of the soda and cream-of-tartar they use in place of the 
powder 





KE. E. N."—The ‘‘ Cyclopa dia of Practical Quotations,” 
compiled by J. R. Hoyt and Anna L. Ward, has been pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagvalls. The price is $5.00, and it is all 
The Christian Union's criticism represented it to be. 








Our Young Folks. 


HER BIRTHDAY. 
By Mary A. P, STANSBURY. 


LITTLE rosary of years ; 
7 I tell them o’er aud over, 
And each a perfect pear! appears ; 


No flaw cen I discover. 


One! Dainty mouth all rosy red 
And sweet as dew-wet blossom ; 
Soft, clinging hands, and silken head 

Close pillowed on my bosom. 


Two! Broken words, warm, dimpled arms 
With fond caresses ready, 

And now, ‘twixt laughter and alarms, 
The first small steps unsteady. 


Three! Little feet so soon way- wise 
Beyoud the threshold straying ; 

Gold head that with the butterflies 
At hide-and seek goes playing. 


Four! Charming haste —a world of work! 
Hands full of morning glcries ; 

Deep, azure eyes where questions lurk, 
Sweet lips that beg for stories. 


Five! Gentle ways of helpful care, 
That speak the growing maiden, 

Deft fiugers busy here and there, 
Wit': love’s emall burdens laden. 


Six! Lesson-book with pictures bright, 
Sweet goodbye kiss and laughter, 

Hand in her older schoolmate’s tight— 
My heart a pilgrim after ! 


Seven! O foolish lips! that still 
Will tremble on that seven ! 





Ye cannot speak the joys that fill 
Her wondrous year in h3aven! 


A little rosary of years, 
OfGod's dear love the token ; 

I count them o’er with smiles and tears— 
The silken cord unbroken! 








THE BABY THAT LIVES IN A SHOE. 
By Ouive THorne MILLER. 

7 OU remember the dear old woman of Mother 
Goose days, who lived in a shoe, and had pecu- 
liar notions about family government, but do you know 
that there are hundreds of little people this very day 
living in shoes, or, to be more exact, in shoe-shaped 
cradles, made of Buffalo skin, laced down the front? 

Americans, too, native Americans—Indians, in fact, 
and they live on our broad prairies at the West. Some 
of them are Sioux, some Comauches, Apaches, Utes, 
and otbers, but all spend their first year in the shoe 
cradle, and their childhood in about the same way. 

When the Indian mother is well-to-do the cradle 
is made gay with feathers and gorgeous bead work, 
and when she is poor it is plain skin ; but there is little 
difference in shape, and all are fastened to a board or 
a pair of cross sticks. 

No rockers belong to this cradle. Baby is wrapped 
in a cloth, or soft skin, arms and all, and tied in, and 
he gets his rocking from the wind when hung toa 
branch, or on mamma’s back when she carries him off 
ona journey. But much of the time his cradle simply 
stands up against a tree or the walls of the wigwam or 
tent, and, unable to move hand or foot, the youngster 
looks calmly out upon whatever goes on about him. 

He would cry, you think? Your little brother 
would, I know; he would rouse the neighborhood 
with his yells. But the red-skin baby has been taught 
not to express his feclings in that way. Very early in 
life he found out that every time he opened his mouth 
to cry, a big hand (mamma’s) covered his mouth, and a 
thumb and finger (mamma’s also) held his nose so that 
he could not breathe. He choked, and then the hand 
was taken away, but whea—after the manner of these 
little folk—hbe drew up his face for a fresh cry, the 
hand and finger came down aguin. So, finding that a 
cry was soon to be followed by a choke, he soon gave 
it up, Which made it much pleasanter all around. 

About ounce a day baby is taken out and bathed, and 
now and then he is amused by astrange wild lullaby, 
and everywhere that mamma goes he goes too, on her 
back, held by a strap passing across her forebead or 
over ber shoulders. 

This goes on for a year, when he is old enough to 
walk. Then the cradie is put away, and the little red- 
skin tumbles about the tent, or feepe, with the other 
folk, big and little, and takes his share in all that is 
going on. 

It is hard to imagine how little people can have a 
nice time living in a tent of skins not as big as some 
rooms in our houses. Father and mother, sisters and 
brothers—ever so many of them—all together, and a 
firein the middle, with only a hole at the top to let 
out the smoke. 

But they find plenty to enjoy. The boys, by the time 
they are six or seven years old, begin to feel quite 
manly. Their principal plaything is the bow and ar- 
row, and their fun is to go out in parties and shoot at 
small animals. Very soon they get to be good shots, 
and many a squirrel and bird falls by their bands. 

Girls of the same age play with dolls, which their 
mothers make and dress for them. Rag-dolls you 
would call them, but no doubt as precious to them as 
your grand dames of wax are to you. Those little wo- 
men ‘‘ play house,” having small teepes for doll-houses, 
and carry their rag-babies through the details of In- 
dian life as their white-faced sisters do of the white 
man’s life. 

Meanwhile education goes on; not with books or 
slates, no geography or grammar, no tiresome spelling 
or knotty examples—a'as! no. For the red-skin boy 
has only the example of his father, and the warriors he 
sees around him. He learns that war is the great 
glory of life; to take life, to bring home scalps, to 
brag about his own doings, are the fine things to do. 
To insult his mother is ‘‘ manly,” and to steal and not 
be found out is the ‘‘ smartest” thing he can accom- 
plish. Should he try to steal from one of bis tribe 
he would be dreadfully whipped, but from any one 
else—it is his pride and glory. 

When six or eight years old the Indian boy begins 
to be of use in herding the ponies. One thing he is as 
sure to have as you are to have a pocket-knife is the 
long “‘lariat,” by which the half-wild animals are 
caught. 

When the boy is alone, with only a few ponies, he 
will amuse himself by catching one of them, mount- 
iug it and starting on adead run for another. The 
moment he secures the second he will leave the first, 
jump on ,to, that, and dash off full speed for a third, 





So he will go on hours at a time, having great fun and 
learning to ride. 

If several boys are together they have still finer 
times. They catch in turn every pony in the herd 
and try its speed by a series of races. When tired of 
horseback they have trials of shooting witn their 
bows andarrows, bothon foot and fuil speed on a horse. 

Everything they do and every game they play they 
bet on, for, jittle or big, these Indians are the greatest 
gamblers in the world, it is to be hoped. 

Besides these sports, boys wrestle, and swim, and 
have a game like your ‘* tag.” 

Abo it the time the boys begin to try to be warriors 
and to seek adventures, that is from ten to twelve 
years old, the girls begin to go to the dances of the 
grown-ups, and to consider themseives what we 
should call ** young ladies.” 

The Indian damsel has not much work to do. She 
learns to embroider with beads and quills, to arrange 
feathers, and to make clothes, but life is tolerably easy 
for her till she 1s married, which is very young, and 
then she works hard enough to make up 

There is one curious thing about the Indian boy : he 
has no name. In his home be may be called by some 
pet name, as we often call our little ones, but the 
neighbors call him ‘‘son of so-and-so” (whatever is bis 
father’s name). When the youngster goes out to play 
the boys give him a nickname as you do your play- 
mates, as ‘‘ Shorty,” or ‘‘ Red-head,” or any thing that 
happens to suit. Sometimes » man grown will have 
no name except ‘‘ so-and-so’s son.” 

When he is solemnly admitted among the warriors he 
may name himself, most commonly after some animal, 
and every time he does something fine he may 
change it. 

If the tribe doesn’t approve, however, he will have 
some nickname given to him, and that is sure to stick. 

Girls are better off; they are named by their 
mothers, often in a fanciful way. The name is gener- 
ally shortened at home, as we turn Caroline into 
Carrie, but it is never changed, not even when the 
owner marries. No one in all Indian-land has a “ last 
name” or surpaine. 

Try to fancy how a whole family can live in one 
small tent. Of course there is neither chair nor table; 
the beds are simply piles of skins and blankets with 
pillows of the same. They sit on the bedding and eat | 
with fingers out of one pot on the floor. 

No breakfast, dinner, and tea for the little Indian. 
He has just one meal a day, when the meat is boiled, 
though if he gets hungry agsin he can always help 
himself, for the pot stands ready. 

All summer the red-skin little folk are on the move. 
Every few days the tent is taken down and loaded on 
to the ponies ; babies too big for the shoe cradle, yet 
too little to ride horse-back, are packed into cages and 
ride on a load ; but every baby over four years old can 
ride alone pony—back. All summer papa is off hunting, 
or fighting, or roving about the country, and mamma 
is busy from morning till night taking care of the meat 
for winter, and dressing the skins. 

But in winter life is different. Then the teepe stays 
in one place ; the father has nothing to do but braid 
‘‘lariats,” and perhaps make a new saddle; and the 
mother has only to cook and mend the clothes, and 
attend to her embroidery. Then the whole family 
give themselves up to having a good time. 

They tell stories, big as well as little people, and the 
more monstrous and impossible the story the better 
they like it. Then, too, they have games of all sorts, 
which the grown-ups play and, of course, the chil- 
dren imitate. 

The Comanches have a game like ‘ Hide the Slip- 
per,” with a bone for a slipper. The Nez Perces have 
one like our ‘‘Shinny,” and the Cheyennes have one 
played with beads and the bones of a bear’s foot strung 
onasinew. Thisis to be caught on a needle. An- 
other favorite in many tribes is played with the stones 
of the wild plums, polished, and made flat on one side 
to receive hieroglyphics of some sort te count by. 

These last are games of women and children, and 
not played by the braves. 

But an amusement in which all can join is the 
dance. Almost every evening in -winter, people, old 
aud young, come together in one tent, and have a 
dance or a feast. 

The dance, Co]. Dodge says in his most interesting 
book (to which I am indebted for many of the facis I 
have given you), is like the German, only the figures 
are somewhat different from those we are accustomed 
to see. One figure is called the ‘‘ eating figure,” when 
every couple goes out for food, and keeps it in haad 
while dancing. Many of the figures are funny, and 
they enjoy it hugely, you may be sure, with shouts 
and screams of laughter. The music is made by. 
drum and the voices of the spectators, and the leader 
of the dance is sometimes a girl of ten years old. 

Eating and sleeping, dancing and _ story-telling, 
quickly pass the long winter away. 

On the whole (however much we may regret the 
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way the red-skin youngsters grow up, the things tuey 
yearn, and the things they do not Jearn), we must ad- 
mit that they seem to have a good deal ef fun till they 
take their places among the grown-ups, which no 
doubt they are just as anxious to do as little people 
nearer home. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear 


7 ESTERDAY I spent nearly five hours with the 
twenty-five boys and girls The Christian Union 
has just sent out West. Ten of go because 
you have sent your small earnings and savings to pay 
their traveling expenses. And you would be thankful 
indeed for every penny you have given if you could 
have been with me, The stories that were told me 
there, the sights i saw, why, the telling of them would 
fill a dozen Christian Unions. 

Poor Lizzie §8., sad-eyed, looking like an over- 
worked woman instead of the twelve-yeer old girl she 
is, eager for the cars anda ‘‘big, wide place to stay 
in, and a chance to be left to go to school ;” Alma 8, 
bright, talkative, ready enough to go where she could 
get away from her cruel step-mother, caring for her 
younger sister and brother and nursing her own sore 
thumb with a maturity that was almost ridiculous—to 
these motherless girls may God give a mother’s care 
and love. There were not many girls in the party this 
time; they were mostly boys. 

There was Nicholas E., two older step- 
brothers had each, through this blessed society, ex- 
changed a wretched life in the city for a manly one in 
West, and who, coming back and finding their ten- 


fephews and Nieces : 


them 


whose 


year old brother far advanced in all the ways of sip, 
unrestrained and ignorant, had brought him to their 
benefactor that the same good work might be done for 
him that had been done for them. His wizened face 
was a sad one, but there is still some good left in the 
boy, and a new life will, we believe, develop it. 

While talking with one of the older boys, a lad of 
fifteen, who had come from England to this country 
without friends or money, and who through the mercy 
of God had been led, through a Christian employer, to 
this gate to «a good and useful life, I saw a 
woman come into the room. Her repulsive looks, her 
disordered garments, were enough to drive any one 
from her, yet a little five-year-old boy clung to her as 
you, Clarence or Frank, would cling to your mother 
She put him in achair, gave him a smal! package, and, 
telling him she was coming right 
away from him. 


back, started to go 
He knew her lying ways, and he did 
not trust her; he would not let her go. Again and 
again she tried to cheat him with promises of candy, 
oranges, etc., but he held to her gown and watched her 
His attention was, at length, attracted by the 
prattle of alittle boy, three years old, whose pretty 
ways and fine face will win him friends, and the heart- 
less mother stole away, going back to her vile home 


face. 


and still viler life without a sign of sorrow at parting 
with her child. Thank God, children, yours is not 
such a mother, and thank | im that from such a mother 
you have helped to save one child. 

The dear little boy Charlie—the wee boy of the com- 
pany—had been abandoned when a baby, and the old 
woman who had cared for him could do so no 
longer, and he is mercifully rescued from one of the 
lowest and worst parts of the city in season to save 
him. 

A contrast to these sad cases was that of the fine- 
looking boys, Robert and WillieW. They had faces 
that any Fifth Avenue mother might be proud of, es- 
pecially the dark-eyed, high-browed elder one. After 
a long sickness their mother has died, and the father, 
without friends to assist him, feels powerless to fight 
for his boys against evil and sin while he is away from 
them through the day earning their bread. So he has 
clad them decently and bidden them go, to make their 
way under better circumstances than he can give 
them. They will finda gocd home, I am sure. Willie 
printed his name for me, and I hope both boys will 
write to me. 

Edward H., motherless, turned out into the street 
by a brutal], drunken father, bas cared for himself for 
three years, selling papers, blacking boots, carrying 
telegrams, until now be turns his back on city life, and 
means to make a farmer; another boy had tried to 
earn a living here and yon, in a restaurant, a billiard- 
room, etc., and had come to the conclusion the city is 
a bad place for a boy who has nobody ‘‘ to care for 
him.” 

But Icannot tell you of all; of the boy whose scarred 
arm tells of the fearful suffering he has had in conse- 
quence of a crushing blow from an iron cellar door, 
but who gratefully tells of the good care he got at the 
hospital ; of the boys who came from England and in 
different ways sought work but found ‘‘too much 
badness,” and have gladly joined the young company 
of Western pilgrims, of the bright French boy with 


since 


boys who had ‘‘ no friends here,” but have found good 
true friends; 
tell you, but Lassure you I was filled 


and 


with wonder 


that, tossed and buffeted as these children had been, 
they had not been worse, and I believe this new life 
will help them to be good men. 

Now, boys and girls, these ten make thirty you have 


sent; will you work faster to send more? I will. 


Soutu Coventry, Ct., Dec. 11, 1882. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 


I am alittle girl ten years old, and wonld like to be one of your 
nieces. Mamma has The Christian Usion, I rea etters from 
other children, I have two brothers; the uame of the eider is Hib 


bard ; the younger one is Lucian, I also have a sister who is away 
Iiadiey, Mase. My brother Hibbard hae a yoke « 
and ¢ . I bave just 


for 


to school at Sout! 
He calls 


to knit, and am knitting a pair of red mittens 


f 


eleers, them Quimbo earned how 


for a 


my sister 


Christmas present; she is making me a hood. We have three kit 
tens, two gray and one yellow. Tt old cat is gray, yeliow, and 
white, all mixed up. We hang bones in the trees for the birds; 


sometimes as many as four »iue-jays vet on a bone at atime; wher 


they come the chickadees and snow-birda fly away. Sometimes one 
of our 
in blossom The gonia 
We have had four 
happy 


large bird comes which mamma thinks 
windows are full of plants, but 
was fuil of buds, but it got frozen. 


is a grosbeak. All 
none are 
snow-etormes 
Good-by 


Bessie A. P 


Wish you merry Christmas and New Year 
From your loving niece, 

Is it not trying to one’s patience to lose a budded 
plant by frost! But I hope your other plants will 
bloom after awhile. I am glad you the birds 
well enough to care for their needs, and I hope they 
will reward you by keeping worms and bugs away 
from your trees. The very best Christmas gifts are 
those into which you put your own thought and time, 


like 


and I hope the mittens and the hood were done in time 
and fitted well. 


Here are two letters, and 
to them. 


I don’t know what to say 


Of course, if the Qucen were Miss Guelph 


she would now be Mrs. —— whatever her husband’s 
name was, 81d what was that? There seems to be 
some difference of opinion. 
BROOKLYN, Jan, 28, 

Dear Aunt Patience : 

I saw that in answer to an Inquiry from a niece, you say tha 
Guelph is che name of the royal family of England. I have under 
stood it was Wettin (English) or (German) Wettiner; that Victor‘a 


waa Mies Guelph, bot after her marriage to Prince Albert 
Mrs. Wettin or Wettiner, so that her childre Wettiners. W 
you please look up this subject and give us information, as I have 
been wrongfully instructed if the royal family are atill Gue 

Your niece, 


are a 


SOPHIE G. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 


Js Queen Victoria’ name Guelph? If yon aay she has none—and 
a very learned friend of mine says she has no sarname in the sense 
we have one—well and good 

But if she were ** common folks "—and I suppose the question is 
what it would be if she weren’t & Queen—she would take her hus 


band’s name, So, to pnt it in if she were Mi<x Guelp 


Mre. 


a homely way, 


she would be what? What was Prince Albert’s ' i 


asked that of another very learned friend of mine, and after int 
ing everywhere, from the cyclopedia to Martin’s ** Life of t Prine 
Consort,” he found in acertain bock for children that Prince Al 
bert’s family name was ** Buesici JuLia H. ¢ 


CHARITY's REVORT 





Previously acknowledged, = ‘ . #4 ) 
From the banks of two boys who have been some 

time “*a boys,” : . ° ‘ ; 6 30 
Mary Pott ° y 
Mra, D.S. C. , , ° ° » ‘ . 5 00 
Little Faith ‘ ‘ : ‘ . : 50 
A.M. L ‘ ‘ ; ° ‘ ‘ . : ; 5 00 
Louise T. . : . . ‘ ‘ . 25 

Total, . ° ° . ° S176 


Aunt PATIENCE 


Affectionately, 


BIBLE STUDIES 


No. 29 
Two nouns; the one relating to place, the other to people or to the 
lower animate creation. The few Bible associations that I sel 








from the many are, with an officer of a great king, and several! per 
sons; with two monarchs, and a prophet of the Lord; with the 
writer of a book of the Old Testament; with a wicked king of 
Judab who came to a very sad fate; with the forerunner of our 
Lord, and with several of the Apoaties. Also with our Lord Jesns 


himeelf. 
in the name of Christianity ; of 
princes ; of some famous philanthropists ; 
British author; and of an interesting narratior 

I think, too, of a charming littie volume by a popular Frene! 
writer. 

What are the words? 

What the Bible associations selected by me ? 

To what dreadful enormities do I allade? 

To what beautifal queen ? 

To what princes ? 

Who were the celebrated philanthropists ? 

What British poet and poem do I mean ? 

What Italian author and 

What French writer and volume ? F. 


My subject reminds me of dreadful enormities committed 
a beautiful queen; of two gentle 


of a celebrated poem by a 


by a noted Italian 


hook ? 
BuRGE SMITA. 


BIBLE STUDY NO. 26. 


Gen. iv., 13. 


ANSWEKS TO 
Harp. Kinnor. Jubal. 
2 Sam. ix., 27; x., 1, 5. 
1 Sam. xvi., 22. 
1 Chron. xxv., 3. 
Job xxi., 22; xxx., 31. 
Dan. iii., 5. 
2Sam. vi., 5; 1 Kings x., 12. 
Ps. cxxxvii., 2. 
Rev. v., 8; xiv., 2; xv., 2. 


The eye and the ear. 


And now for the Prize Puzzle. Hark, every one of 
you. 
I. For the best poetical answer to the ‘‘Character 





blackest of eyes and gentle speech; of the German 


Hints,” published in this number, we will give any 


of all these and others I cannot | 
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book advertised in T Chr iu Union, not to cost 
over $3 50 

Il. For the first « wer y ived from each 

State in the Union, bef 1 th of Marcb, we will 
give six months’ subser The Christian Union. 
Now that rives a f om t every one of vou. 

Please direct your letter to 
A y 
( e of Chri an Union, 
and write Prize Puzzle P le 
| 
PRIZE QUESTIONS FOR THE HISTORY 
CLASS 
Ul I t HINTS 
By A. R. W 
{ fg 
" 
“Ww i 
€ 000 wae l lw I 
Shrewd and mis ‘ and wise, 
eb ht down fa y A string —fre © skies, 
4 \ ré ‘ 4 
H i 
5. In England ! ‘ linals at 
VN r i i e, eh ind the etate 
6, He r I d itan aud bade him be qniet; 
4 Wo - pal aie 
| 1 fame, 
And? } ‘ Y “ name 
8 Ak I “ “a x per 
i t < ‘ jeat of men 
9 ( I ‘ Ay 
B ap 
) c: 0 ' ’ r . 
He smoothed dow1 i and met his fate 
l. A very remarka 
Mixe som ‘ I hea 
2. A lany ~ yer 
x 4 ‘ y sid 
\ Ww va rned, and bold 
Once ¢ rie #¢ 
4. A i d vi pathway led 
Fro ' toa flery bed 
5. Ee ed and wre 
8 famed tt g a f 
6. Wis od ar y reiyvned, 
His hoste n I 
TT 
i , ar 
18. He f 1 " ck the Be 
bya e ep 
), Spran rom Bel 
Amar 
0. i kit f y-lwo 
Die since t e 
"4 A biindo ‘ N ac 
Who « s f wror 
He bic 4 « 
Chat w i his k 
te ¢ 
1? 4 
4. A twiuk'le, @ te ‘ y : 
| “ f 
( ir auve 
( ‘ a iV 
>) } ng! 
He « the f euparir 
H r , 
“ af t wou'd not come back 
| a 
Whos ! vere r a st é 
>», Be lated, bes eautiful, skilled, 
D 1 1 f - eon killed 
. He ma what w fiber from seed; 
smighty m natlo » bleed. 
il { ~ 1 wings; 
\ ~ f a 8 
2. He wr x - t r 
I fre f m power 
I pac 8 me his fame 
lo the biggest ever ft d he gave his name. 
4. He planted e acor rom Vv 1 sprang the tree 
That et fru il DOW you set 
>, I dug a ditc ) wo #« 
W ! yes sali W en 
iH a , 
sa't-seabed od 
i coward, a pratt stinate foo 
A pedar 4a king 7 
He 1 ‘ re pe ’ eal ht; 
rit i a i , he heigl 
9 ‘ne est mock t is born, 
L Ss S fil 
40. Lie was, ym his ppears, 
The gre & ra t his years 
PUZZLES. 

1. Lead pies, 2, Slice ) Cc i. 4. It is neta den. 
5. Koad speed. 6, Great mats 7. Make four words out of lureest. 
8, Make three words ont of ab 

WO! QUARE 
i 1 
1 = lit 
3. Liv 
t i 
A 4 rd meaning nimble. 
H. B. D 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 18 

Charade.—Gustave Dore. 

Syncopations.—Predicated—predated I ion—relation. §8o0- 
licitude—s_litude. De egation—deietion. Ins i—instated Re- 
lievable—reliable. Requisites—requites. Providence—Provence 

Square Word. WtitIND 

- 2 \ 
NEE D 
bADO 
First complete set of ‘answers, received from Frank May, Others 





fom J, B. D. 
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THE CHICAGO CITY MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


The recent conference on the part of the pastors and 
leading laymen, at Plymouth Church, in the interests of 
city mission work in connection with the Congrega- 
tional churches of the city, deserves more than a pass- 
ing notice. The numbers in attendance are never 
large, but it is designed, and thus far the design has 
been carried out, to make the attendance thoroughly 
representative. Business men go to the church where 
the conference is held directly from their work, take 
lunch together, and after a brief interval spent in 
social intercourse proceed to the consideration of the 
special purpose for which tbe conference is called. 

This new scciety, within a few weeks incor- 
porated under the laws of Illinois, has grown out 
of a demand that could no longer be disregarded. 
The chucches were organizing mission schools 
here and there. Needy fields were asking for 
help. New churches were requiring the aid and 
sympathy of the older churches, so that, after re- 
peated discussions in the ministers’ meeting and con- 
sultations with many of the laymen, it was decided last 
March to call a meeting at the Union Park Church, 
to consider the needs of the hour, and, if deemed wise, 
to make arrangements for the formation of a City Mis- 
sionary Society. From a very carefully prepared and 
comprehensive paper by U F. Gates, Esq.,chairman of 
the Committee, and read by him at Plymouth Church, 
it appears that the society has had part in organizing 
two German churches, in gathering three or four Sun- 
day-schools, in assuring the support of two or three 
incipient churches, and that, t.rough its missionary 
and its outlook committee, it has selected nearly a score 
of fields for immediate occupation. The beginnings of 
the work are small. Some of the schools and churches 
are nearly self-supporting from the start, others will 
require aid for along time. This year the outlay will 
reach $6,000, next year it must be far greater. After 
careful investigation, a site is purchased and buildiags 
are erected, with the understanding that the prop- 
erty will be turned over to the church gathered in the 
locality as soon as it Las a pastor and can take care of 
itself. The plan is to plant self-supporting churches 
as fast as possible, but in no case to neglect a needy 
field because it is unpromising. Why may not other 
cities in the West form similar societies ? For Chicago 
the existence of this society means increased Christian 
activity in eveuy direction, as weil as « prayerful and 
persistent purpose to save the city from the degrading 
influences of unrighteousness. 


THE DATA FOR A THEORY OF INSPIRA- 
TION. 


An interesting essay on this subject was read last 
week before the Manhattan Association by Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, of the New York ‘‘Independent.” His 
views were substantially as follows : 


The attempt to formulate a doctrine of inspiration before 
gathering the facts which the doctrine must embrace and 
account for is as unscientific as it is futile. The time has 
passed when we can say @ priori that inspiration must be so 
and so, bec.use the system of theology accepted requires it 
to be so and so; or because a certain promise of our Lord to 
his disciples about giving them the Holy Spirit requires that 
the Scriptures shall have such and such an inspiration. The 
plan proposed in the essay was to ask first, What are the facts 
in the Bible whieh must be covered by a sound theory of in- 
spiration ? Inasmuch as the subject is so immense, requiring 
a large volume to treatit, only a single one of the data would 
be considered with any thoroughness, that being the claims 
made by the Scriptures themselves as to their own inspiration. 
In pursuing this inquiry one very important matter is, for the 
time, left unconsidered ; namely, that raised by modern criti- 
cism as to the authorship, composition, and date, of the sep- 
arate books of the Bible, and also another, too long neglect- 
ed, of the trne extent of the canon. But omitting these 
topics, essential to any proper consideration of the matter, 
the Scriptures wili be taken as we have traditionally re- 
eeived them, and the question asked, What are their own 
claims to inspiration ? 

Here we imstantly meet the distinction between inspiration 
and revelation. The latter word refers to the impartation 
to the mind by the Holy Spirit, the former to a control exer- 
cised over its written composition. What we are seeking is 
data for a theory as to what is the nature of the supervision 
of the Holy Spirit over these particular writings, not over 
the life in general of the writers. 

The essayist then took up the books of the Bible seriatim, 
showing that, on the face of the record, no claims for inspi- 
ration were made in the Old Testament unless it be for certain 
sections in the Pentateuch, notably in Deuteronomy, in a 
few passages in Joshua, in the first half of Isaiah, a portion 
of Jeremiah, the whole of Ezekiel, and the minor pr ophets, 
omitting Jonah, the lest chapter of Habakkuk, and the first 
six chapters of Daniel. In these portions there is a direct 
claim made for absolute revelations which are recorded by 
those who received them, and which are so, for all practical 
purposes, inspired records, as it is not conceivable that those 
who received the revelations were not able to record them 
correctly. 

in the New Testament, the Gospels and the Acts make no 
claim toany epecial inspiration controlling their composition. 





They claim nothing more than ordinary historical fidelity. The 
Epistles, however, stand on a aifferent footing. An air of au- 
thority runs throughthem. ‘hey teach and enjoin as if expect- 
jng to be accepted and obeyed. Ou what does their authority 
rest? Chiefly on apostleship. All the writers (except the 
anonymous author of Hel rews) assert it, and Paul polemic- 
aly. They begin their epistles with this one credential of 
their authority, that they have known Jesus and were sent 
by him. They also, in a few passages, refer to the teaching 
of the Spirit, but only in a general way including all the 
church in this teaching. They never claim the authority of 
inspiration for what they have written as binding those to 
whom they write. They argue, they beseech, they command, 
as those who have received an apostleehip, but never as those 
who are the mediums of an authoritative inspiration. Ro- 
mans xiy. is instructive here. Paul says: ‘All things 
indeed are clean; howbeit it is evil to that man who 
eateth with offense.” But how can he eat with 
offence when Paul has just declared them clean, if 
Paul were imposing inspired authority? Christ promised 
his disciples his Spirit when brought before tribunals; but it 
was only a deduction that they would receive it in a marked 
degree in their writing. The gifts of the Spirit are enumerated, 
acd what we call inspiration is not among them. The 
promise had to do with their oral teaching, aud that was not 
infallible, a3 in the case of Peter withstood by Paul. One 
book, however, is an exception. The Revelation claims 
the fullest inspiration from beginning to end. 

The essay next treated of what the Biblical writers say of 
each other. Here we meet the prominent fact that the New 
Testament throughout speaks of the Old as possessed of a 
final and authoritative inspiration. Christ does it; the 
Apostles do it. The writers refer to the Old Testament as an 
authority superior to theirown. Arguments are based even 
on incidental words. 

But it must be remembered that they do not pretend to 
quote it critically. They argue from the Septuagint where it 
wrongly translates the Hebrew. And they treat it in the 
current Jewish way, as having an overfullness of meaning 
that cannot be exhausted, so that they draw meanings from 
it which noscientific exegesis can allow. In only one passage, 
in Second Peter, is one New Testament writer quoted by 
another as having written Scripture. This is so exceptional 
that it must be considered with the critical question whether 
Second Peter is not an expansion of Jude. 

Owing to the length at which the data as to the direct tes- 
timony of Scripture toits own inspiration was considered, 
the essayist merely suggested that among other data to 
be considered were the nature of the contents of 
Scripture, its ethical character, and the trustworthiness of 
its historical and scientific statemeuis. No attempt was made 
to formulate a doctrine of inspiration, and it was only stated 
that if the chief and vital element in the inspiration of the 
Bible should turn out to be the trustworthy revelation which 
it contains, then the essential weight of the doctrine would 
be maintained, and little lost veyond that which it most 
burdens the stricter theories of inspiration to accredit. 


A CHURCH QUARREL ENDED. 


About four years ago a rupture broke outin the Broadway 
Congregational Church in Somerville, Mass , occasioned by 
the alleged doctrinal unsoundness of the pastor, the Rev. 
Mr. Pierson. A bare majority of the church, including non- 
residept members, was against the pastor, while the parish 
by a decided majority stood by him. A council was culled 
by the majority which the minority refused to acknowledge. 
The council advised patience. Nine months later another 
council was called by the majority of the church, the parish 
non-concurring in the action. By advice of council the 
majority of the church withdrew from worship in 
the house heid by the parish, carrying with them the 
records, pulpit Bible, and communion service. It was 
thought by some of the council that a favorable oppor- 
tunity had arisen to test the opinion of the courts 
concerning the holding of church property; but neither the 
parish nor the majority of the church brought an action. In 
about a year after the septvration the Rev. Mr. Pierson with- 
drew from the Congregationaljdenomination and went to the 
Unitarians, the minority of the church still holding to 
orthodoxy. The majority of the church then proposed a 
re-union, but terms could not be agreed upon. The majority 
said, We are the church; we will come back and allow the 
re-united body to choose officers ; to which the minority 
would not assent. The minority proposed to give up the 
organization, aud begin de novo under a new name, but the 
others refused the proposal. Then the minority requested the 
majority to give the letters to form a new church, which 
request was refused, accompanied by a proposal to refer the 
question to a mutual council. Later a council called by the 
minority to organize them into a church refused to do it on 
the ground that they had not letters. Negotiations there- 
after went on frequently between the two parties; the mu- 
nority every time coming at the end with renewed requests 
for letters, and the majority proposing to refer all questions in 
dispute to a mutual council. Two weeks ago two councils 
were called, on two days of the same week, each side trying 
to get ahead of the other in point of time. Some forty per- 
sons, inclnding members of other churches, but worshiping 
with the minority, called a council to meet on Monday, Jan, 
29, and organize them into a church. The council was large, 
quite widely drawn an 1 represented by the leading churches 
in the vicinity, and two professors from Andover. By unan- 
imous action the council proceeded to organize the new 
church. On Wednesday, Jan. 31, a large council, composed 
in part by members of the Monday council, met to “ advise 
under the circumstances,” etc. After a heated discussion it 
advised the giving of letters to the minority to join the new 
church, and the maintaining of separate worship, which will 
necessitate the building of a new church edifice in a commu- 
nity already over-churched. Willfulness and technicalities 
have been faults in the entire history of the unfortunate 











affair. It seems now to have been a grave mistake for the 
original council to advise separation; and it certainly has 
been a mistake to insist on ecclesiastical technicalities since. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS, 


(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 

MIDDLE STATES 

—Four years ago, about a dozen earnest, thoughtfu 
women living in one of the upper wards of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
formed a reading club. At one of their meetings in Decem- 
ber, 1878, the subject of begging was introduced, and it was 
discovered that they were puzzled and dismayed at the num- 
ber of able-bodied men who applied st their doors for as 
sistance. What was the reason? What could be done? A 
woodshed and two rooms were hired at once, the rooms put 
ia charge of a trusty woman, acord of wood bought. Every 
male applicant for food was sent to the wood-yard, where 
an hour's work entitled him to a warm meal; the ladies 
purchasing. and inducing their friends to purchase, the cut 
wood. The next move was to provide similar opportunities 
for women. Tie householders in the neighborhood were 
visited, from whom woolen rags euitable to braid into rugs 
were begged. The cutting, sewing, aud braiding gave work 
to women and children. The organization grew, every week 
increasing the number of applicants for help and the ex- 
penses. The originators of the movement then divided the 
ward into districts of ten blocks. Each house was visited, 
and broken food, coffee grounds, cold coffee and clothing 
were solicited, and a donation of five cents per week from 
each householder to be collected monthly. A small cart was 
sent each morning from house to house gathering the food, 
rags, and clothing. A house was hired, and the Industrial 
Restaurant fully established. When acharwoman was needed; 
or &® man to do any extra work, the want made known 
at the office of the Industrial Restaurant would soon 
be supplied. In a short time a laundry, a cabinet shop, 
@ boot and shoe shop, a sewing-room, as well as the 
restaurant, were in full operation. Classes have been 
formed in these different industries in which boys 
and girls are given instruction. When in the judgment 
of the visitor it is best, the privilege of earning a half ton 
of coal and one dollar’s worth of groceries is given. During 
the past year the managere hired the double house 112 Lex- 
ington Avenue, which they fully occupy, the basement as 
kitchen, laundry and office, the parlor as restaurant and 
reading-room. The secon,! floor is occupied by the superin 
tendent’s family and as a sewing-room, the upper floor as a 
dormitory for respectable men, who pay ten cents a vight for 
lodgings. Some idea of the growth of the work can be gained 
from the report. The number of meals eaten at the Indus- 
trial Restaurant in four winters, 1878, '79, ‘80, '81, was 29,200. 
For fourteen months, to Jan 1, 1883, was 24,161. From 1878 
to ’81 the number of baskets of food earned was 4 340 ; for 
fourteen months prior to Jani of ‘83, 14,214. A practical, 
sensible charity, worthy of emulation, is in successful opera- 
tion at 112 Lexington Avenue, Brooklyn, which reflects much 
credit on the band of women who organized and carry on 
the work. 

—The Trinity Association Relief Bureau, at New York 
city, seeks by its methods to lessen, if not entirely suppress, 
professional begging and vagrancy. It was organized about 
@ year ago, and its operatious are all confined to that por- 
tion of the city below Canal Street. Order-books,containing 
tickets to be given to appiicants for assistance, are furnished 
to all subscriters. The tickets are redeemable at the office 
of the bureau in meals, lodgings, groceries, or coul, if, upon 
investigation, the applicant is found worthy. This system 
has proved to be very advantageous in London and Paris. 
It enables judicious charity to be given at a slight sacrifice 
of time compared with that employed now in listening to 
the applicant’s story. 

—The members of the Teachers’ Association of the Duryea 
Chapel Sunday School at Brookiyn presented to their !ate 
pastor, the Rev. David R. Frazer, a set of handsome books 
a6 a testimonial of their esteem. The pastoral relations be- 
tween the Classon Avenue Church and Dr. Frazer were dis- 
solved last week. 

—The winter meeting of the Manhattan Association was 
held last week. The names of the Revs, W. F. Crafts, 8. H. 
Virgin, E. P. Thwing, A. J. Lyman, W. James, A. Under- 
wood, and R. F. Underwood were proposed for membership. 
The credential committee were instructed to ascertain the 
views of each applicant on the standard of faith in the asso- 
ciation. The Rev. Dr. Ward read a paper upon the “ Data 
for a Doctrine of [nspiration,” a report of which will be 
found in another column. ; 

—St. Ambrose’s Protestant Episcopal Church was entered 
one evening last week by burglars. The carpet was taken 
from the aisles, pictures removed from the frames, the vest- 
ments in the vestry rolled for removal. The sexton fright- 
ened the intruders, who escaped through the window, but 
not until they had disposed of the communion wine. 

—Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Atkinson, who for the past nine years 
have been working in Japan, are now at home holding meet- 
ings in the interest of the American Board. The way for the 
meetings is paved by Miss Strong, a returned missionary from 
New Mexico, who visits the lady members of the churches 
in their homes, calling their attention to the proposed meet- 
ing and missionary work in general. The idea is to organ- 
ize auxiliaries to the Women’s Board in churches were no 
foreign missionary society now exists. The movement is 
mecting with reasonable success. On Feb. 1 a large meeting 
was held at the Central Church, Brooklyn, and at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle Feb. 2. 

—A special Sunday service will be begun at Chickering 
Hall, Feb. 11, under the auspices of members of the Pretes- 
tant Episcopal Church. Dr. Dix and Dr. Potter are inter- 
ested. The meetings will be uader the special care of the 
Rey. Alfred C. Mortimer, reetor of St. Mary’s, Oastleton, 
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8. I., the music will be under the charge of Prof. Archer, 
and it is believed that much good will result from the move- 
ment. 

—A ten-days’ conference for the promotion of spiritual life 
and for revival work began in the Methodist Church on John- 
son street, Brooklya, N. Y., Feb. 4. Two services will be 
held each day. 

—It is rumored that Dr. Nicholas Bjerring, who for many 
years had charge of the Greek Catholic chapel at New York, 
will soon become @ member of the New York Presbytery. He 
has been occupying the pulpits of various Protestant churches 
in the city since the chapel was closed 

—The gross receipts of the Brooklyn Saturday and Sunday 
Hospital Association were $3,925 37. This amount, after 
deduction of expenses for collection, will be distributed as 
follows : Long Island College Hospital, #37239; Home for 
Consumptives, $256 87; St. John’s Hospital, 2533.71 ; Brook- 
lyn City Hospital, $686.79; Brooklyn Maternity, €367 90; 
Eustern District Hospital, $138.03 ; Homeopathic Hospital, 
$608.31. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The First Congregational Church at Pittsfield, Mass., 
have decided to use a responsive service similar to that used 
at the Church of the Pilgrims, at Brooklyn. 

—Meetings are held every evening at the First Church, 
Fair Haven, Conn. Much interest ia manifested. Children’s, 
Mothers’ and Teachers’ meetings are held Saturday after- 
noone. 

—The eemi-centeanial annivereary of the Edwards 
Church at Northampton, Mass., was held Feb. 1. The ser-— 
vices were very interesting. Addresses were delivered by 
the pastors of the various churches in the town. The Ed 
wards Church was formed in 1883 by ninety-three members, 
who were dismiesed from the First Church when the society 
became too large for the care of one pastor. The first 
building erected by the new society was destroyed by fire in 
1870. During its existence the church has bad but nine 
pastors, only one of whom is now living, Prof. Day, of Yale 
Theological School. 

—Mr. Joseph Cook's Prelude last week was an eloquent 
eulogium upon and appeal for missions; his lecture little 
more than a report of an ‘‘ interview’ with Zollner as to his 
views respecting spiritism, which amount simply to @ recog- 
nition of spirits and their influence as facts, and a warning 
against them. 

—Several of the Cungregational ministers of Hartford, 
Conn.,* bave decided to use the ritual of the Episcopal 
Church for the buriai of the dead, when the services are held 
at private houses, and to refrain from remarks upon the life 
and character of the deceased; if a sermon is desired deliver- 
ing it at a subsequent time. 

—The old Cengregational Church at Litchfield, Conn., 
where Dr. Lyman Beecher used to preach, is now used as a 
skating rink. 

THE WEST. 

—The Congregational Church at Quincy, Il., the Rev. F. 
C. Thayer, pastor, is meeting with great success, spiritually 
and materially. About twenty-five have been added to the 
church memberehip since Mr. Thayer entered upon his work 
there. A debt of $15,000 has been paid, and a parsonage 
bought and paid for. Since Jan. 1, over #4,000 has been 
pledged to meet the current expenses of the church. 

—A‘ the meeting of the Methodist Episcopal ministers of 
Chicago, Dr. Gregg reported that he had received from the 
Oak Park Church for the Freedmen’s Aid Society, #500. The 
subject be‘ore the Baptist Association was the ‘‘ Hopeful 
Elements of the Foreign Population.” It was resolved by 
the Congregational ministers to call a meeting of the pastors 
of all denominations in reference to @ general ‘meeting of all 
the pastors of the city once or twice a year for social im- 
provement and better acquaintance. The pastoral relation 
of the Rev. J. E. Wright and the Jefferson Park Church was 
dissolved, Jan. 29. 

—At Mount Clemens, Mich.,on a reeent Sunday, the obsery- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper in the Presbyterian Church was 
preceded by a very unusual and interesting occurrence. The 
pastor (the Rev. E. Ireland) announced that the misunder- 
standings and differences which had long existed between 
himself and two of his elders—differences which were well 
known in the city—had been privately settled, and that as a 
visible sign of this and a token of future hearty co-operation, 
they would publicly shake hands at the table of their com- 
mon Lord. Hearty hand-shaking then took place, and 
the whole church rejoiced. An additional elder was after- 
wards solemnly set apart to office. Subsequently five new 
members were received into the Church on profession of 
faith. The proceedings were felt to be most impressive, and 
the church is full of hope for the future. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The anniversary of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Baltimore was held Jan. 30. The Association is ina 
thriving, healthful condition. 

—A majority of the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church have consented to the consecration of the Rev. Hugh 
Miller Thompson as Assistant Bishop of Mississippi. It will 
take place February 24. 

FOREIGN. 

—President A. M. Fairbairn, D. D., of Airedale College, 
Bradford, England, has accepted the invitation of Chautauqu 
to deliver a course of six lectures during the Assembly next 
August. He will discuss The History and Problem of En- 
glish Philosophy under the following topics: 1. Locke and 
Berkeley; 2. David Hume; 3. the Mills, father and son; 
4. Positivism ; 5. Herbert Spencer ; 6. Science and the Prob- 
lem of Philosophy. The lectures will be both historical and 
philosophical. Mr. Fairbairn will lecture only at Chautau- 
bua and Andover during his stay in the United!States. 

—The Neuchatel Cantonal Government has issued a proc- 
lamation condemning the rerent attacks there upon the 
‘ Salvation Army™ and the comequent disturbance, and ex- 








horts the citizens to respect religious liberty and the right of 
public meeting; but later advices state that the authorities 
have forbidden the Army to hold evening meetings. 

—A farewell dinner was given Jan. 13 at the Hotel Castig- 
lione, Paris, by Dr. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., to Dr. Hitchcock. A 
number of prominent Americans were present, and the pas- 
tors of the English Church and the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church were present. The occasion will not soon be forgot- 
teu by those who had the privilege of being guests. 

—The undergraduates at Oxford, England, have formed 
what they call a Salvation Army. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


BAPTIST. 


—George Cooper, pastor of the church at Williamsport, Pa, has 
received a call to the Spruce Street church at Philadelphia, Pa 

—Albert K. Potter, pastor of the State Street church at Spring- 
field, Mass., has received a call to the Dudley Street church at Bos- 
ton, Mase. 

—A. K. P. Small, of Fall River, Mase., has accepted the call to the 
church at Portland, Me, 

—E. N. Hunt, who recently resigned the pastorate of the Second 
Charch at Fal! River, Mass., has decided to remain with the church 
at their urgent solicitation. 

—H. M. Jones, pastor of the church at Shelburne Falls, Mass., has 
resigned, 

—Frank A. Vandenburg, pastor of the churches at Gaines and 
Murray, N. Y., has resigned. 

—E. B. Moody has resigned the pastorate uf the church at Hast- 
ing, Mich., and M. J. Danbar has accepted the call to the church at 
Fenville. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—William H. Meade has received a call to the Church of Oar 
Saviour at West Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Yeury Maule, of India, has received a call to St. Luke’s Church 
at Germantown, Pa. 

—Henry P. Hay, rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd at 
Philadelphia, Pa , has resigned. 

—Bishop fandford, of Gibraltar, who has charge of the English 
churches on the continent, will vieit Nice in March, following the 
example of Bishop Littlejohn, who is visiting the American 
churches. 

—S. M. Waller was installed paetor of the church at New 
Rochelle, N. ¥., last week. 

—George M. Aj pleton and wife sailed on the ‘‘ Coptic,” Feb. 10, 
as missionaries to China, Farewell services were held at Calvary 
Chapel at New York. 

—Lonis P. Bissell has received a call to St. Mary’s Church at 
Hazardville, Conn. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Oacar Garland McIntire, of Yale Divinity School, has received 
call to the Eagle Rock Church at Thomaston, Conn. 

—Edgar L Morse, pastor of the church at Boecobel, Wis., has 
resigned. 

—Simeon 8, Hugheon, pastor of the E St. Charch at South Bo:ton, 
Maas., has resigned. 

—Bela N. Seymour, pastor of the church at Vernon, Conn.. has 
resigned on account of ill-health. 

—Forest F. Emerson, pastor of the First Church at Amherst, 
Mass., has accepted the call to the Union Church at Newport, 
R, I. 

—John H. Hoffman, pastor of the church at Henniker, N. H., has 
resigned. 

—Henry T. Rose has accepted a call to the John Street Church at 
Lowell, Mase. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—George Hardy, of Madison, N. Y., bas accepted a call to 
Trinity Church at Manlius, N. Y. 

—Charles B. Bullard, of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, was ordained and installed pastor of the church at Parsip- 
pany, N. J., by the Presbytery of Morris and Orange. 

—David N. Laverty, of Crestline, Ohio, has accepted a call to the 
church at Scotteville, N. Y. 

—David S. McCaslin, of Muncie, Ind., has received acall to the 
church at Pullman, Il. 

—Adolphus A. Willetts, of Philadelphia, Pa., has received a call 
to the church at Louisville, Ky. 

—John F. Shaw, of Trenton, N. J., will begin his duties as pastor 
of the Firat Church at North Port, L. I., Feb. 11. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Edward McColloch,\ pastor of the Advent Church at Lynn, 
Mave, has resigned, 

—S. J. Stewart (Unitarian) pastor of the church at Bangor, Me., 
has resigned. , 

—George F. Moses (Christian), of Eastport, Me., has accepted the 
call to the church at Franklin, N. H. 

—Edward P. Gibbs (Unitarian) has accepted a call 
church at Hudson, Mass, 

—Frederick Kern (Refermed) of the First Church at West New- 
ark, N. J., was dismiseed by the classis of Newark to Warsaw 
Wis. 

—Jacob Vandermenlen (Reformed, pastor of the church at Mus- 
kegon, Mich., has accepted a call to the church at,Kalamazoo, Mich. 


to the 


CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


The Center Church at Hartford is to have a new charch organ, 
the gift of alady in memory of her husband.——The new Presby- 
terian Church at St. Johnsbury, Vt., was occupied for the first time 
Jan. 21.——A mission chapel will be built and sustained at Hyde 
Park, L. I., by the Reformed Church at Queens, L. I.—~- 
Grace Church (Methodist Episcopa!) at Brooklyn, N. Y., was dedi- 
cated free of debt, Jan. 2i1——The Methodist Church at West Creek, 
Pa., has paid its entire debt.——The North Baptist Church at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., bas succeeded in paying its entire debt.——The Con- 
gregationalists at Richmond, Mass., have decided to build a church 
which will coat $8,000.—A Baptist church at Manistique, Mich., 
will be organized at an early date, and the church at Caro, Mich., 
has paid the entire debt.——A new Methodist church has been dedi- 
cated at Trowbridge, one at Maple Grove, and one at Lyons, Mich., 
which cost $5,000.—A new Episcopal church was dedicated at Bad 
Axe, Mich , last week.—A new Baptist Church has been organized 
at Hariem,N. Y. The new organization is an off-shoot of the Church 
of the Redeemer.——A new Universalist Church has been dedicated 
at Corfu, N. Y.—The Methodist Church at Willimantic,Conn., has 
been improved at a cost of $6,500.—The entire debt of $18,000 of 
the Congregational Church at Peoria, [ll , has been paid.——A new 
Universalist Church has been dedicated at Pullman, I\l.——A new 
Episcopal Church has been organined at Greenville, Conn. The 
State Street Methodist Church at Springfield, Mass., is making 
every effort to pay its debt; $0,000 has been contributed for that 





purpore.—-—A new Congregational Churck has been formed at 
Somerville, Conn,.—A new Jewish Synagogue, ** Gates of Hope,” 
was dedicated at New York city last week. The new Simpson M. 
E. Church in Minneapolis, Minn., was dedicated January 28, Bishop 
Foss preaching the sermon, and the Methodist clergy of the city 
being nearly all present. This isa mission enterprise, emall in its 
beginnings, but located in a growing part of the city, and having fine 
prospect and promise. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei. er 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. | 





Let me ask a question whose subject is fonnd in John xxi., 15-17. 
Has onr great Shepherd three distinct and separate floeks or classes 
of sheep? If so, by what names are they now known? 


Potrspam, N. Y. M. W. L. 


For all that we know, our Shepherd may have three dis- 
tinct and separate flocks, or many more than three. But the 
New Testament reveals only one fiock into which, since 
Christ's death, the previousiy scattered Gentile children of 
God are gathered [John x., 16]. In the verses to which you 
refer, the three commands to Peter are probably—1. Feed 
my little lambs. 2. fend my sheep. 3. Feed my young 
sheep. But owing to a difference in the ancient M88. there 
is some uncertainty as to the Greek words rendered ‘‘ sheep” 
and ‘‘ young sheep.” No hint of separate flocks is given ; but 
& precept to feed aud tend the whole flock, old and young. 


What is the meaning of the following statements in the Creed as 
used by eome churches: (1.) ‘* I believe in the resurrection of the 
body.” (2.) “*I believe in the communion of saints.” What are 
your views with reference to the first statement ? R. FP. B. 

Macon, Ga. 

The words will have different meanings to different minds. 
Those which concern the resurrection are capable either of a 
materialistic or of a spiritualized interpretation. We need 
not ask so carefully how they may have been understood 
ages ago, as how we are to understand them who read them 
under the light of the Holy Scriptures. So read, they assert 
no reviving of the fleshly body, since that is explicitly deniod 
by the Apostle Paul ; but a rising of man out of the dissolu- 
tion of that body into an immortality which shall be not 
ghostly, like that of a disembodied spirit, but equipped with 
a bodily organism for expression and for action, fitted to that 
sphere of larger life and power as the fleshly body had been 
fitted to this world. The words relative to the *‘ communion 
of saints” stand thusim their original connection: ‘I be- 
lieve in the holy Catholic Church, the communion of saints.” 
The meaning is, a belief in the fact that there is a vast com- 
pany of regenerate men who, being joined to Christ, are 
thereby joined with one another ; that this company, known 
as the Church, is a ‘‘ communion,” as in union under one 
animating spirit, with one indwelling divine life; and that 
the Church is the indivisible fellowship of all who thus belong 
to God—perpetual through all ages, universal on the earth 
and in the heavens. 





Please give the names of good periodicals devoted to architecture, 
and of one or two good books on the same subject, with designs. 

The ‘‘American Architect,” published by J. R. Osgood & 
Co., Boston, is a first-elass publication in every respect, 
giving a large number of building details and other matters 
relating to the subject of Architecture, as well as valuable 
reading matter to any one interested in the subject. The 
price 1s $6.00 per year. ‘‘ Building,” published by W. T. 
Comstock, 6 Astor Place, New York, is issued monthly at $1 
per year, and is therefore within reach of moderate purses. 
It gives designs for cottages, publie buildings, prices of 
building materials, etc., as well as other matters of interest 
not only to the building fraternity, but to all who are intend- 
ing to build. The ‘‘ Builder and Woodworker,” published 
in this city, price $1 per year, is of much the same character 
as those mentioned above, but go2s somewhat fully into fur- 
niture designs. In the way of books, ‘‘ Modern Architectural 
Designs and Details,” price $10(W. T. Comstock, publisher), 
is a work of cottage villa designs and details; it is a good 
presentation of the prevalent styles in architecture. It gives 
alarge number of exteriers as well as interiors. Another 
good work is Helley’s ‘‘ Modern Dwellings,” published by 
Harper Bros., price $4. Hussey’s ‘‘ Home Building,” price 
$2.50, published by W. T. Comstock, is an excellent work. 
“American Cottage Homes,” price $3, published in Bridge- 
port, is also good. 


How can the second coming of our Lord be endden and unex- 
pected, if it is to be immediately preceded by the millennium? I 
have never inclined toward pre-millenarian views; but thie query 
puzzles me. J.R.8. 

PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 

We answer by asking this counter question: How do you 
know that Christ's second coming is immediately preceded 
by the millennium? We donot find such an aseertion in 
the Bible ; neither do we find the opposite asse: tion, that the 
millennium is preceded by Christ’s second coming. We find 
the two great events connected rather than sharply dis- 
tinguished frem each other in time. We refrain from dog- 
matic assertion on such a point; but we suggest to our cor- 
respondent that he is not bound to take either of the two 
great schemes of doctrine on this theme. There are signs 
in the Scriptures that both are in part wrong, and both in 
part right; and that the millennium and the second coming 
of Christ are the same grand epoch, which begins un- 
observed except by a faithful few; grows in range and in 
power; and culminates, according toa natural law of de- 
velopment, in the final and consummate manifestation 
of Christ tothe whole of humanity; a manifestation whose 
effect will be a final judgment as unexpected as was the 
deluge in the days of Noah, even though he had been openly 
preparing the ark for 120 years. 
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Sunday Afternoon. 
LENT. 

8 this a fast, to keep 
The larder lean 
And clean 

From fat of neats and sheep ? 

Ie it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 

The platter high with fish ? 


is it to fast an hour, 
Or ragged to go, 
Or show 
A downcast look, and swur ? 
No! ‘Tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 


And meat, 
Unto the hungry soul. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate ; 
To circumcise thy life ; 
To show a heart grief-rent ; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin; 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 
—[RosBerT HERRICK. 








A COLLECT FOR LENT. 


Heaventy FarHer, whose Son fasted aud was 
tempted in the wilderness, we beseech thee to arm us 
with the same mind that was iu him toward all sin. 

And for his sake who suffered in our behalf give 
us grace to keep both our bodies and our souls in 
such holy discipline that we may be ready always to 
resist Satan, and to obey the motions of thy blessed 
Spirit, who, with thy blessed Son, is glorified with 
thee, one God forevermore. AMEN ! 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
CHRISTIAN COURAGE. ACTS I[V., 31. 
By Emiry Hontineton MILuER. 


‘HERE are different kinds of courage. A soldier 
who dares to go and fight the enemy, in spite of 
great danger, has courage. An explorer who dares to 
climb icy mountains,and go through dangerous forests, 
and cross deep rivers, in order to find out about new 
countries, has courage. But Christian courage is to be 
brave enough always to obey God because it is right, 
and not because we are sure he will keep us from 
harm if we do. Daniel had Christian courage when 
he chose to be put into the lions’ den rather than dis- 
obey God, and God kept him from harm, though 
Danviel did not know he would doit. The Hebrew 
children bad Christian courage when they chose to be 
thrown into the fiery furnace rather than disobey God, 
and God kept them from harm, but they did not know 
he would do it. They knew he could if he thought 
best ; and they knew he would do what was best; and 
so they were not afraid of king Nebuchadnezzar. 

But a great many other people who had courage to 
obey God have been put to death, or shut up in prison 
by wicked men. John the Baptist, whom the wicked 
king Herod put in prison and beheaded, was one of 
these men who had Christian courage. 

God knows when it is best to deliver his children 
from harm, and if we have Christian courage we shall 
obey him because it is right, and because disobedience 
would be the very worst harm that could come to us. 
Peter and John understood this. They knew these 
rulers could kill them if they chose, and they did not 
know but God would let them do it, just as their 
wicked hands had killed the Prince of life. But that 
made no difference. Jesus had said to them, ‘‘ Ye are 
my witnesses.” He had sent them to teach, and to 
preach, and to heal in his name, and so when the 
rulers called them into court and said, ‘‘ We will let 
you go this time, but you must promise not to teach 
any more, or say anything more about Jesus,” they 
did not even stop to think about it. Peter said, 
‘* Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye.” He thought 
they ought to know themselves, if they pretended to 
be good men, that God was the one to obey. And so, 
though the rulers threatened to do dreadful things to 
them, they were not at all alarmed, and their enemies 
had to let them go because they themselves were 
afraid. Not afraid of God, or of doing wrong, but 
afraid that the people, who had seen the good deeds 
that Peter and John had done, and especially this man, 
who had been a cripple for forty years, walking about 
and praising the name of Jesus, might turn upon them 
and kill them if they did anything to punish the Apos- 





tles. All the time this was going on the rest of the 
disciples were shut up in their rooms praying. They 
could not do anything to help Peter and John, but 
thay knew that their master up in heaven had all 
power, and they remembered that he had told them to 
ask for whatever they wanted. So they prayed to him 
to give Peter courage and wisdom, and if it was best 
not to let the rulers kill him. God heard their prayer, 
as he always does, and he did give Peter courage anid 
wisdom. When the rulers let him go, he and John 
went straight to these loving friends and told them all 
that had happened, and all that the priests bad said. 
They were glad enough to see them safe again, and 
they all sang a Psalm of praise to God, and prayed 
that in spite of the threatenings of their enemies God 
would give them Christian courage that they might 
speak his word boldly, and teach the people about 
Jesus. 

Do yon remember what it was that first gave Peter 
boldness and wisdom to speak for Jesus? It was the 
Holy Spirit which Jesus promised tc send to teach his 
disciples. And so now when they prayed for Christian 
courage they were so filled with the Holy Spirit that 
the very place where they were praying was 
shaken, as if a great wind had filled it, and they were 
not afraid to speak of Jesus anywhere. So that not 
only Peter and John dared to speak and teach in the 
name of Jesus, but al) the rest of them, even the chil- 
dren, could say, *‘If God be for us, who can be against 
us ?” 

The time came very soon when the rulers grew bold 
enough to put men and women and children in pris- 
son, and beat them, and put them to death for speak- 
ing in the name of Jesus; but they could meet even 
death bravely, because their hearts were full of love, 
and love gave them courage. Do Christian people 
need courage who live where no one for vids them to 
speak about Jesus? Every one who means to do right 
because God says so needs courage, and even children 
have enemies that give them bad counsel, and try to 
make cowards of them. Laziness, and pride, and 
selfishness, and ill-temper, are just as bad as those old 
priests and rulers were. Laziness says it is too much 
trouble to obey in all things, pride says we do not 
need help every day and hour, selfishness says it is 
foolish to give up what we like for the sake of others, 
and obstinacy and ill-temper tell us not to confess and 
forsake our sins. Then there is the little coward fear, 
that tells us we may be laughed at if we do always as 
God says, or that we may even get into trouble by it. 
The only safe way is to pray that our hearts may be so 
full ot Christian courage that we can say to all these 
enemies, ‘‘ If God be with us, who can be against us ?” 
Christian courage comes of Christian love. 


APOSTOLIC CALVINISM:: 

feet doctrine that has ever taken firm root in 

human hearts and lives has bad a genuine life of 
truth in it. Death has no roots. No doctrine has ever 
taken firmer root in human hearts and lives than Cal- 
vinism; and none has sublimer life of truth in it. It 
is the truth of the absolute sovereignty of God over 
nature, life, history, human destiny. Against all 
doctrine of chance, all doctrine of coincidence and 
happenings, all doctrine of man-made history and desti- 
ny, is this doctrine that there is One, above all and over 
all, whose will is never truly thwarted, whose laws are 
never truly set aside His ways are a mystery; his 
course unknown ; but he is God, holds all the seemingly 
tangled threads of the loom in his hand, and works 
out the pattern that he will work out. He gives no 
account of himself to his subjects. He is no Presi- 
dent of a Republic, elected by his almost equals and 
answerable to them for the justice and wisdom of his 
acts. He is a Father, who looks out on the broad ex- 
panse of life and knows the end from the beginning, 
and men are but children in the nursery; the wisest of 
them mere prattlers and players. He does right, 
always right; he is justified, always justified; but 
he is in no coneern to justify himself to them; and 
they are in no stage of intellectual development to un- 
derstand his justifying, were he to attempt the task. 
He would have them trust him; and submit in glad 
confiding to the inexplicable mystery of his course ; but 
whether gladly or not, trustingly or untrustingly, sub- 
mit they must; for his power no one can resist. 

Men consider this doctrine as weakening to all human 
endeavor; but it was this doctrine, ‘‘ Allah is alone 
great,” that made Mohammedanism strong to battle 
against polytheism; and Calvinism strong to resist the 
allied forces of despotism in Church and State brought 
to bearagainst the Reformation. Shackles on freemen! 
It unloosed the bolts and bars of the monasteries of 
Europe; it blew the pilgrims across the sea; it laid 
the foundations of free England under Cromwell, and of 
freer New England under Cromwell’s contemporaries. 
If it has seemed to encumber liberty, it is only as the 


‘International Sunday-School Lesson for Feb. 18, 1888. Acts iv., 
18-31, 








sword and shield encumber the warrior whom they at 
once protect and arm for battle. Men condemn it as 
cruel, harsh, grisly, oppressive. But it has been the 
comfort and stay of the oppressed of all ages, their 
rock and tower of refuge; and nowhere in literature, 
ancient or modern, Hebrew or Anglo-Saxon, has it 
been phrased more absolutely than by the tenderest 
and most sympathetic poet of modern times, our own 
Longfellow: 

Lo! over the mountain steeps 

A dark, gigantic shadew sweeps 

Beneath my feet ; 

A blackness inwardly brightening 

With sullen heat, 

As a storm-cloud lurid with lightning. 

Andacry of lamentation, 

Repeated, and again repeated, 

Deep and loud, 

As the reverberation 

Of cloud answering unto cloud, 

Swella and rolls away in the distance, 

As if the sheeted 

Lightning retreated, 

Baffled and thwarted by the wind’s resistance. 

It is Lucifer, 

The son of mystery; 

And since God suffers him to be, 

He, too, is God's minister, 

And labors for some good 

By us not understood. 

Moral truths are not like mathematical truths. 
Theit truthfulness depends upon the spirit in which 
they are held and the use which is made of them. It 
is true that God gives his angels charge over his be- 
loved that they shall not dash their foot against a 
stone. But it is a lie when the devil quotes it to tempt 
the Son of God into an audacious trial of God’s pro- 
tecting care, and an ostentatious exbibition of his own 
Messiahship. Divine sovereignty is the grandest 
truth of human life. It is the common ground of 
science and religion. It is the converging point of 
all modern learning, and the experience of all faith, 
ancient and modern. It is the common teaching of 
the grandest God-inspired souls from the daysof Moses 
down; the belief of the unbeliever as well as of the 
believer; the faith of Giethe and Carlyle, as well as 
of Calvin and John Knox. It is the only solution of 
life’s insoluble mystery. It is the key to the past and 
the hope for the future. But just because itis the 
grandest truth, it is also the most awful lie of human 
philosophy. It is truth or lie according to the spirit 
in which it is believed and used. It may be used to 
puff up pride and vanity, and to intensify bigotry and 
all uncharitableness ; then it is a lie. It may be usedto 
sustain courage, and to give comfort and help in time 
of trial; then itis atruth. The victor may hold it as 
a sword over the head of a fallen foe; theu it is false. 
The fallen may bold it as a shield against his merci- 
less enemy; thenit is true. The torturer who works 
the rack may cry exultingly, ‘‘ I am God’s instrument, 
doing his holy will ;” he lies. The tortured may ery 
submissively, ‘‘ These are God’s instruments, doing his 
holy will;” and he rests in the sublimest truth of the 
universe. If this paradox is too much for the under- 
standing or the credence of any reader, let him pon- 
der it a little. Perhaps he will find a light in the dia- 
mond, if he turn it to and fro seeking for the light. 

If I read aright the history of the Reformation, Cal- 
vinism in John Calvin’s hands was a shield, not a 
bludgeon. It was a ground for courage and hope, 
not for exultation. The Reformers were few, the Ro- 
man Catholics many; the Reformers were helpless, the 
Roman Catholics masters of Church and State; the 
Reformers were in the flames, the Roman Cathvlics 
were feeding tnem. Then it was that John Calvin 
arose to say to the beaten, the scc urged, the persecuted, 
the enflamed : 

** This is Lucifer, 

The son of mystery ; 

And since God suffers him to be, 

He, too, is God’s minister, 

And labors for some good, 

By us not understood.” 
If I read aright the history of the Apostolic Church, 
Divine sovereignty in the Apostles’ experience was a 
refuge, not a battering-ram ; a covert from the storm, 
a harbor into which they ran, and, sheltered within 
which, they rejoiced, declaring with the audacity of 
faith: ‘‘Of atruth, in this city, against thy holy Ser- 
vant Jesus, whom thou didst appoint, both Herod and 
Pontius Pilate with the Gentiles and the peoples of Is- 
rael were gathered together, to do whatsoever thy hand 
and thy counsel foreordained to come to pass.” 

In time of prosperity, faith in human will and self- 
reliance serves a good purpose. In time of adversity 
there is no inspiration to courage ani hope, in storm 
experiences no anchor, like faith in God’s absolute 
sovereignty, and trust in him who doeth all things, and 
doeth all things well. 

** Give to the winds thy fears ; 
Hope, and be undismayed ; 
God hears thy sighs and counts thy tears; 
God shall lift up thy head. 


What though thou rulest not! 
Yet_heaven, and earth, and hell, 
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Procilaim, God sitteth on the throne, 
And ruleth all things well.” , 


This is Apostolic Calvinism. 








HE BOWED THE HEAVENS:' 


N unscientific reader knows little about the man- 
ner in which the volume of the atmosphere sur- 
rounds the earth; but I imagine that he could hardly 
glance at the sky when rain was falling in the distance, 
and see the level line of the bases of the clouds from 
which the shower descended, without being able to 
attach an instant and easy meaning to the words, ‘‘ Ex- 
pansion in the midst of the waters.” And if, having 
once seized this idea, he proceeded to examine it more 
accurately, he would perceive at once, if he had ever 
noticed anything of the nature of clouds, that the 
level line of their bases did indeed most severely and 
stringently divide ‘‘ waters from waters,” that is to 
say, divide water in its collective and tangible state, 
from water in its divided and aerial state; or the 
waters which fall and flow from those which rise and 
float. Next, if we try this interpretation in the theo- 
logical sense of the word ‘‘heaven,” and examine 
whether the clouds are spoken of as God’s dwelling 
place, we find God going before the Israelites in a pil- 
lar of cloud; revealing himself in a cloud on Sinai; 
appearing ina cloud onthe mercy seat; filling the 
temple of Solomon with the cloud when its dedication 
is accepted ; appearing ina great cloud to Ezekiel; 
ascending into a cloud before the eyes of the disciples 
on Mount Olivet; and in hke maner returning to 
judgment. ‘* Behold he cometh with clouds, and every 
eye shall see him.” ‘*Then shall they see the Son of 
man coming in the clouds of heaven, with power and 
great glory.” * While farther, the ‘‘clouds” and 
‘* heavens” are used as interchangeable words in those 
Psalms which most distinctly set forth the power of 
God. ‘*He bowed the heavens also, and came down ; 
he made darkness pavilions round about him, dark 
waters, and thick clouds of the skies.” And again: 
‘*Thy mercy, oh Lord, 18 in the heavens, and thy 
faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds.” And again: 
‘* His excellency is over Israel, and his strength is in 
the clouds.” Again: ‘* The clouds poured out water, 
the skies sent out a sound, the voice of thy thunder 
was in the heaven.” Again: ‘‘Clouds and darkness 
are round about him, righteousness and judgment are 
the habitation of his throne; the heavens declare his 
righteousness, and all the people see his glory.” 

In all these passages the meaning is unmistakable, if 
they possess definite meaning at all. We are too 
apt to take them merely for sublime and vague 
imagery, and therefore gradually to lose the apprehen- 
sion of their life and power. The expression, ‘‘ He 
bowed the heavens,” for instance, is, 1 suppose, re- 
ceived by most readers as a magnificent hyperbole, 
having reference to some peculiar and fearful manifes- 
tation of God’s power to the writer of the psalm in 
which the words occur. But the expression either has 
plain meaning or it has no meaning. Understand by 
the term ‘‘ heavens” the compass of infinite space 
around the earth, and the expression, ‘' bowed the 
heavens,” however sublime, is wholly without mean- 
ing; infinite space cannot be bent or bowed. But un- 
derstand by the ‘‘ heavens ” the veil of clouds above the 
earth, and the expression is neither hyperbolical nor 
obscure; it is pure, plain, and accurate truth, and it 
describes God, not as revealing himself in any peculiar 
way to David, but doing what he is still doing before 
our OWn eyes day by day. By accepting the words in 
their simple sense, we are thus led to apprehend the 
immediate presence of the Deity, and his purpose of 
manifesting himself as near us whenever the storm 
cloud stoops upon its course; while by our vague and 
inaccurate acceptance of the words we remove the 
idea of his presence far from us, into a region which 
we can neither see nor know; and gradually, from the 
close realization of a living God who ‘maketh the 
clouds his chariot,” we refine and explain ourselves 
into dim and distant suspicion of an inactive God, in- 
habiting inconceivable places, and fading into the 
multidinous formalisms of the laws of Nature. 

All errors of this kind—and in the present day we 
are in constant and grievous danger of falling into 
them—arise from the originally mistaken idea that 
man can, ‘‘ by searching, find out God—find out the 
Almighty to perfection ;” that is to say, by help of 
courses of reasoning and accumulations of science, 
apprehend the nature of the Deity in a more exalted 
and more accurate manner than in a state of compara- 
tive ignorance ; whereas it is clearly necessary, from 
the beginning to the end of time, that God’s way of 
revealing himself to his creatures should be a simple 
way, which ali those creatures may understand. 





1 From “ Ruskin’s Modern Painters.” 
2 The reader may refer to the following texts, which it is needless 
to quote: Exod. viii., 21, xvi., 10, xix., 9, xxiv., 16, xxxiv., &; Levit 
xvi, 2; Num. x., 84; Judges v.,4; 1 Kings viil., 10; Exek. 1,4. 
Dan. vii., 18; Matt. xxiv., 30; 1 Thess. iv., 17; Rev. i,, 7. 
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Whether taught or untaught, whether of mean capacity | of continuous spiritual exaltation and the pernicious 


or enlarged, it is necessary that communion with their 
Creator should be possible to all; and the admission 
to such communion must be rested not on their having 
a knowledge of astronomy, but on their having a 
human soul. In order to render this communion 
possible, the deity has stooped from his throne, and 
has not only, in the person of bis Son, taken upon 
him the veil of our human flesh, but in the person of 
the Father taken upon bim the veil of our human 
thought, and permitted us, by his own spoken author- 
ity, to conceive him simply and clearly as a loving 
Father and Friend: a being to be walked with and 
rcasoned with ; to be moved by our entreaties, anger- 
ed by our rebellion, alienated by our coldness, pleased 
by our love, and glorified by our labor; and, finally, 
to be beheld 1n immediate and active presence in al! 
the powers and changes of creation. This conception 
of God, which is the child’s, is evidently the only one 
which can be universal, and therefore the only one 
which for us can be true. 








STEPPING HEAVENWARD.: 


‘* [TT was the first Sunday in September, 1866. A 

quiet, perfect day among the green hills of Ver- 
mont; a sacramental Sabbath, and we had come 
seven miles over the mountain to go up to the house 
of the Lord. I had brought my little two months old 
baby in my arms, intending to leave her during the 
service at our brother’s home, which was near the 
church. I knew that Mrs. Prentiss was a ‘summer 
boarder’ in this home, that she was the wife of a dis- 
tinguished clergyman, and a literary woman of decided 
ability, but it was before the ‘Stepping Heavenward’ 
epoch of her life, and I had no very deep interest in 
the prospect of meeting her. We went in at the hos- 
pitably open door, and meeting no one sat down in 
the pleasant family living-room. It was about noon, 
and we could hear cheerful voices talking over the 
lunch table in the dining-room. Presently the door 
opened and a slight, delicate-featured woman, wit: 
beautiful large dark eyes, came with a rapid step into 
the room, going across to the hall door; but her quick 
eye cauvht a glimpse of my little ‘bundle of flan- 
nel,’ and not pausing for an introduction or a word of 
preparatory speech, she came towards me witb a 
beaming face and outstretched hands: 

‘**Oh, have you a baby there? How delightful! I 
haven’t seen one for such an age—please may I take 
it? the darling tiny creature !—a girl? How lovely!’ 

“She took the baby tenderly in her arms and went 
on in her eager, quick, informal way, but with abright 
little blush and smile—‘J’m not very polite—pray, let 
me introduce myself! I’m Mrs. Prentiss, and you are 
Mrs. F., I know.’ 

‘* After a little more sweet, motherly comment and 
question over the baby—a ‘touch of nature’ which 
at once made us ‘akin,’ she asked, ‘Have you 
brought the baby to be christened ?’ 

**T said no. I thought it would be better to wait 
till she was a little older. 

‘**Oh, no,’ she pleaded, ‘ do let us take her over to 
the church now. ‘The younger the better, I think ; 
it is so uncertain about our keeping such treas- 
ures.’ 

‘*T still objected that I had not dressed the little one 
forso public an occasion. 

‘“**Oh, never mind about that,’ she said. ‘She is 
really lovelier in this simple fashion than to be loaded 
with lace and embroidery.’ Then, her sweet face 
growing mcre earnest, ‘There will be more of us here 
to-day than at the next communion—more of us to 
pray for her.” 

‘*The little lamb was taken into the fold that day, 
and I was Mrs. Prentiss’s warm friend forevermore. 
Her whole beautiful character had revealed itself to 
me in that little interview—the quick perception, the 
wholly frank, unconventional manner, the sweet moth- 
erliness, the cordial interest in even a stranger, the 
fervent piety which could not bear delay in duty, and 
even the quaint, original, forcible thought and way of 
expressing it, ‘There’ll be more of us here to pray for 
her to-day.’” 


There could be no better introduction to Mrs. Pren- 
tiss than this extract from the recollections of her 
friend, Mrs. Frederick Field. It shows her at her best, 
because it shows her as she was; a woman of warm, 
quick, tender, human sympathies, and of inartificial 
piety, to whom prayer was a breath and love a life, 
and every form of false pretense an abomination She 
had another side to her character. She possessed a sen- 
sitive, nervous organization, a deeply emotional nature, 
aphysical constitution prone to disease, and she was 
educated undera NewEngland system of religious teach- 
ing which inculcated as an ideal the impossible life 





1 TheLife and Letters of Elizabeth Prenties, Author of “* Step- 
ping Heavenward.” (A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 











practice of habitual self-examination. She emerged 
from this into a life of trusting love, which takes God 
at his word, and believes his grace and goodness alike 
when it is felt and when it is not; but between these 
two phases of Christian life her own was a perpetual 
struggle. If one could sit in cool 
character and analyze herspiritual experiences he might 
would thus only prove 
himself most Jamentably deficient in that element of 
devout sympathy with hearts struggling Godward and 
heavenward which was her supreme excellence, and 
which counterbalances all her defects. She was too 
warm a friend, not only of those who knew her per- 
sonaily, but of those who knew her only through 
her pen, to make this possible—at least for us. 
Who can coldly anatomize the heart of a friend? 
Her autobiography—for such is this Life, made largely 
of her journals and reader into 
spiritual fellowship with the woman whose picture 
Mrs. Field has so charmingly given in the paragraph 
quoted above. To sit down in the quiet of spiritual 
converse with such a woman is a rare privilege; and 
without further words of introduction we ask her to 
speak to the readers of The Cbristian Union this Sun- 
day afternoon, in some extracts from her diaries and 
letters; hoping that even so brief aconverse may afford 
to them something of that spiritual inspiration which 
the book has afforded to us. The extracts which fol- 
low are given simply as illustrative experiences of one 
who al! her life long was herself ‘‘ stepping heaven- 
ward.” 


criticism upon her 


point out its defects, but he 


letters—brings the 


MY NURSBRY, 1852. 

I thought that prattling boys and girls 
Would fill this empty room ; 

That my rich heart would gather flowers 
From childhood’s opening bloom, 

One child and two green graves are mine, 
This is God's gift—to me; 

A bleeding, fainting, broken heart- 
This is my gift to thee. 


This only | know, that I earnestly wish all the tendencies 
of my heart to be heavenward, and I believe that the sincere 
inquirer after truth will be guided by the Infinite Mind. And 
80, on that faith, | venture myself, and feel safe as a child 
may feel who holds his father’s hand. 





No process of reasoning can soothe a mother’s empty 
achipg heart, or bring Christ into it to fillup all that great 
waste room. But faith can. And faith is bis gift; a gift to 
be won by prayer—prayer persistent, patient, determined ; 
prayer that will take no denial; prayer that, if it goes away 
one day unsatisfied, keeps on saying, ** Well, there's to-mor- 
row, aud to-morrow, and to-morrow ; God may wait to be 
gracious, and I can wait to receive, but receive I must and 
will.” This is what the Bible means when it says, ‘‘ The 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and the violent take it 
by force.” It does not say the eager, the impatient, take it 
by force, but the violent—they who declare, ‘‘I will not let 
thee go except thou bless me.” This is all heart, not head 
work. Do I know what I am talking about? Yes, I do. But 
my intellect is of no use to me when my heart is breaking. I 
must get down on my knees and own that I am less than 
nothing ; seek God, not joy; consent to suffer, not cry for 
relief. And how transcendently good he is when he brings 
me down to that low place and there shows me that that self- 
renouncing, self-despairiug spot is just the one where he will 
stoop to meet me! 


My dear friend, don’t let this great tragedy of sorrow 
fail to do everything for you. Itis a dreadful thing to lose 
children ; but a lost sorrow is the most fearful experienee 
life can bring. I feel this so strongly that I could go on 
writing all day. It has been said that the intent of sorrow 
is to ‘‘ toss us on to God's promises.” Alas, these waves too 
often toss us away out to sea, where neither sun nor stars 
appear for many days. I pray, earnestly, that itmay not be 
so with you. 


One of the great comforts of the Christian is that God 
understands him fully, whether he can explain his troubles 
or not. Sometimes I think all of a sudden that I do not love 
the Saviour st all,and am ready to believe that my pre- 
tended anxtety to serve him has been but a matter of feeling 
and not of principle ; but of late I have been less disturbed 
by this imagivation, as I find it extends to earthly friends 
who are dear to me as my own soul. I thought once yester- 
dav that I didn’t love anybody in the world, and was per- 


It seems to me that God is my Father. my owu Father 
and it is so natural to turn right to him every minute almost, 
with either thank-offerings or petitions, that I never once 
stop to ask if such and such a yuatter is sufficiently great for 
his notice. 


You ask if I find it easy to engage in religious medita., 
tion, referring in particular to that on our final rest. This is 
another of my trials. I cannot meditate upon anything, ex- 
cept, indeed, it be something quite the opposite of what I 
wish to occupy my mind. You know that some Christians 
are able in their solitary walks and rides to hold, ull the time, 
communion with God. I can very seldom do this. Yesterday 
I was obliged to take a long walk alone, and it was made 
very delightful in this way; so that I quite forgot that I was 
alene. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


KRAO, ‘‘ THE MISSING LINK.” 

There is now on exhibition at the Royal Aquarium, 
Westminster, London, a most curious specimen of ape- 
humanity which is attracting great attention in scien- 
tific circles, and is regarded by some as an exceptional- 
ly important and significant link in the chain of evolu- 
tion, whose beginning is the anthropoid ape, and 
whose end is man. This little creature whom they 
eall Krao is, according to a writer in ‘‘ Nature,” a dis- 
tinctly human child, apparently about seven years of 
old, endowed with an average share of intelligence, 
and possessing the faculty of articulate speech. This 
same writer, Mr. A. H. Keane, whois a student of 
Ethnology, has bad a private interview with Krao, and 
he states that since her arrival in London, over two 
months ago, she has acquired several English words, 
which she uses intelligently, and not merely parrot- 
fashion as has been stated, for during his interview 
he suddenly produced his watch, which attracted her 
by its glitter, and shecried out ‘‘c’ock, c’ock ;” that is 
clock, clock. He assumes, therefore, that she has con- 
siderable power of generalization with somewhat de- 
tective articulation, since her phonetic system does not 
yet include the liquids 7 and 7; in other respects, too, 
her education is progressing favorably, and she has 
already so far adapted herself to civilized ways that 
the mere threat to be sent back to her own people is 
always sufficient to suppress any symptoms of unruly 
conduct. We quote the following interesting descrip- 
tion of Krao’s appearance and her history, as given by 
Mr. Keane in his article- 


Phyeically Krao presents several peculiar features. The head 
and low forehead are covered down to the bushy eyebrows with the 
deep black, lank, and lustreless hair, characteristic of the Mongo- 
loid races. The whole body is alao overgrown with a far lesa dense 
soating of soft, black hair about a quarter of an inch long, but no- 
where close enough to conceal the color of the skin, which may be 
described as of a dark olive-brown shade. The nose is extremely 
short and low, with excessively broad nostrils, merging in the full 
pouched cheeks, into which she appears to haye the habit of stufflag 
her food, monkey-fashion. Like those of the anthropoids her feet 
are also prehensile, and the hands so flexible that they bend quite 
back over the wrists. The thumb also doubles completely back, and 
of the four fingers, all the top joints bend at pleasure independently 
inwards. Prognathiem (projection of the lower jaw), seems to be 
very slightly developed, and the beautiful round black eyes are very 
large and perfectly horizontal. Hence the expression is on the 
whole far from unpleasing, and not nearly so ape-like as that of 
many Negritor, and especially of the Javanese ‘ Ardi,” 
figured by me in *“ Nature,” vol. xxiii. p. 200. But it should be 
mentioned that when in a pet, Krao’s lips are said to protrude go far 
as to give her “ quite a chimpanzee look.” 

Apart from her history one might feel disposed to regard this 
specimen merely asa ‘“‘sport” or lusus naturce, possessed ratuer 
of a pathological than of a strictly anthropological interest. Cer” 
tainly isolated cases of hairy persone, and even of hairy families, 
are not nnknown to science. Several were figured in a recent 
number of the Berlin “ Zeitechrift fair Ethnologie,” and, if I re- 
member, both Crawfard (‘Journal of an Embassy te Ava’’) and 
Colonel Yule (** Miesion to the Court of Ava’’) speak of a hairy 
family resident for two or three generations at the Burmese capital. 
This family is reported to have come originally from the interior of 
the Lao country, and in the same region we are now told that little 
Krao and her parents, also hairy people, were found last year by the 
well-known eastern explorer, Mr. Carl Bock. Soor after their 
capture, the father appears to have died of cholera, while the mother 
was detained at Bangkok by the Siamese Government so that Krao 
alone could be brought to England. But before bis death a photo- 
graph of the father was taken by Mr. Bock, who describes him as 
**completely covered with a thick hairy coat, exactly like that of 
the anthropoid apes. On his face not only had hea heavy, bushy 
beard and whiekers, similar in every respect to the hairy family at 
the court of the King of Burmah, who also came from the same 
region as that in which Krao and her father were found; but every 
part was thoroughly enveloped in hair. The long arms and the 
rounded stomach also proclaimed his close alliaree to the monkey- 
form, while his power of speech and his intelligence were so far 
developed that before his death he was able to utter a few words in 
Malay. 

Assuming the accuracy of these statements, and of this deacrip- 
tion, little Krao, of course, at once acquires exceptional scientific 
importance, She would at all events be a living proof of the pres- 
ence of a hairy race in Farther India, a region at present mainly oc- 
cupied by almost hairless Mongoloid peoples. From these races 
the large, straight eyes would also detach the Krao type, and point 
to a possible connection with the hairy, straight-eyed Aino tribes 
still surviving in Yesso and Sakhalin, and formeriy widely diffused 
over Japan and the opposite mainland, 


Art Miscellany and Gossip. It will perhaps be of in 
terest to some of our musical amateurs to know that 
the composition by Handel, popularly known as ‘‘ The 
Harmonious Blacksmith” is more correctly designated 
asthe “Air and Variations in E minor.” Professor 
Ella, in his interesting ‘‘ Musical Sketches,” says: 
‘* In one of the programmes of the Musical Union 
matinees, I published the Aistoriette of this melody. Its 
popular titie is a pure fiction. It is not known by 
whom the air was composed, although Dr. Crotch at- 
tributes it to Wagenseil; this is a gross mistake. I 
have seen two editions of the original French song, 
printed before Wagenseil was borr. At the concerts of 
Ancient Music this air and variations were the stock- 
piece of every season, arranged for a full orchestra. 
The charming poetry of Marot to this air requires 
a repetition of the first four bars for the first 
four lines. The original key is F major.”—— 
Mr. Frederick Cowen, the English composer, is 





winning Jaurels everywhere by his beautiful Scan- 
dinavian symphony. Mr. William F. Apthorp, the 
musical critic of the ‘‘ Boston Transcript,” says of 
it, as performed recently in that city, ‘‘ Hearing it last 
Saturday evening for the first time, we got from ita 
higher impression of real power than from any new 
symphonic composition that we have listened to for 
many years.” Mr. Caarles R Barnard, of the ‘‘Cen- 
tury,” New York, and author of ‘‘ Tone Masters,” is 
reported in the January ‘‘ Musieal Herald ” as having 
made ‘‘ some interesting experiments in instantaneous 
photography, with reference to catching expressions 
and positions of actors and musicians while performing ; 
thereby to show pupils what are the modes of eminent 
performers. He has probably one hundred pictures of 
Camilla Urso, Arbuckle, Mills of New York, and other 
chief musicians, taken at progressive moments while 
playing the same selections, or performing in the 
same acts. These pictures he exhibited for the first 
time with the aid of the stereopticon to the stu- 
dents of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, December 18.” If there could be a more novel 
method of studying music than this, it certainly re- 
mains to be discovered; and yet, odd as it seems at first 
sight, it is not easy to say why the method should not 
be productive of good results. In the field of vocal mu- 
sic, however, where it might be of special value, we fear 
there will be encountered insurmountable difficulties, for 
we believe that that prima-donna is not yet born who will 
voluntarily permit her mouth to be photographed in 
various attitudes or her grimaces during the delivery 
of an agonizing aria to be perpetuated for the benefit 
of irreverent students. Weshudder at the recollection 
of some of these that we have seen, and we shudder 
again atthe thought of their ever being transposed 
on a screen and hung-up for analysis. The colossal 
representation of a mouth whose smile 1s in a state of 
eternally suspended animation is an object of horror 
which one cannot for a moment tolerate, even for 
truth’s sake and science. 





—The twenty-third annual exhibition of the Artists’ Fund 
Society of New York was opened to the public om Monday, 
January 29, at the Kirby Art Gallery. The display is re- 
garded as rather meager and not so interesting as that of the 
Water Color exhibition, which was opened almost simulta- 
neously. 


—Mr. Alma Tadema’s latest work, ‘‘The Meeting of An- 
tony and Cleopatra,” is exciting considerable comment in 
London art circles. It is hung at the Grosvenor Gallery, and 
is described as a very rare aud beautiful work. 


—The Museum of Art at New York enters upon the New 
Year free of debt, and with a balance of $2,365, on hand. 
Through the generosity of friends the debt of $16,000 has 
been paid, and the directors have been enubled to grant an 
allowance of $500 to the support of a library and $1,000 to 
the art school which has been established on Thirty-fourth 
Street. 








Wooks ant Authors. 


WOOD-ENGRAVING.' 

The contest between the old and new schools of 
wood engraving, of which even disinterested persons 
cannot be wholly ignorant, as it has been carried on 
before their very eyes in the pages of our pictorial 
magazines, has no doubt, in very many instances, im- 
pressed the uninformed reader that the art of wood 
engraviog, apart from the present strife of old and 
new schools, was a very interesting subject to knew 
something about, if he but knew where to go for in- 
formation. The lack of a complete history of the art, 
from its earliest inceptions, through the various 
schools and stages of development, treated in its sig- 
nificance as an exponent of men and manners of by- 
gone ages, and comprised within a volume of moder- 
ate dimensions, the lack of such a book can now no 
longer be felt as heretofore, since the present admi- 
rable work in almost every particular supplies this 
want. The rise of the art, and its probable origin in 
the workshops of the goldsmiths of the twelfth cent- 
ury, is treated carefully and impartially in the open- 
ing chapter, and then follows an interesting ac- 
count of the block-books of the early part of the 
fifteenth century. These were books the cuts and 
texts of which were printed at first from engraved 
wood-blocks, and later with movable types, and 
they reproduced the most common manuscripts 
of the time, the Biblia Pauperum, or books of the poor 
preachers, which were ‘illustrated abridgments of 
Scriptural history or doctrine.” The Netherlands, 
under Van Eyck and the early Dutch artists, dispute 
the honor of the invention of these block-books with 
Upper Germany, and, what is considered more proba- 
ble, Lower Germany in the region of Cologne. In 
1454, with the gradual development of the printing- 
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press and movable type in Germany, there began a 
struggle between the new art of printing, on the one 
side, in which the text was of chief importance, and 
the old art of the block-books, on the other side, in 
which the text was subordinated to the cuts. The 
contest gradually subsided with the yielding of the 
wood engravers to the printers, as was natura]; and 
the periods of development that followed this assimi- 
lation, the history of the production of books orna.- 
mented with wood engraviifgs, in Germany, France, 
England, and in Italy, are all traced clearly and skill- 
fully in several chapters. The period of the Renais- 
sance in Germany is considered in the chapter on 
Albert Dtrer, who ‘‘ was the first to discover the full 
capacities of wood engraving as a mode of artistic 
expression,” and after Diirer came Hans Holbein, who 
at Basle gave to the world his famous ‘Dance of 
Death,” and the ‘Figures of the Bible,” which the 
historian pronounces ‘‘ the highest achievement of 
the art at any time.” The great value and significance 
of Holbein’s work, we are told, lay in his superiority 
of style, theme, and spirit over his contemporaries. He 
was “the first to clear his vision from the deceptions of 
religious enthusiasm, and to subdue in himself the law- 
lessness of the romantic spirit; the first to perceive that 
only the purely human interest gives lasting significance 
to any artistic work, and to depict humanity simply for 
its owa sake ; the first to express his meaning in a way 
which seems truthful and beautiful universally to all 
cultured men.” This is in tribute to his powers in gen- 
eral as an artist, andin respect of his specific genius as a 
designer for wood engraving. Mr. Woodberry continues, 
‘* Holbein was one of the great geniuses of the race, 
and he put into his works the fire and wisdom of 
genius ; but, independently of what his works contain, 
and merely as illustrations of artistic methods, they 
show for the first time an artist perceiving and choos- 
ing to obey the simple laws of the art, and exhibiting 
its compass and capacity, its wealth and utility, with— 
in the sphere of those laws. This thorough under- 
standing and rational practice of the art, in connec- 
tion with his intellectual and artistic powers, made 
Holbein the most perfect master who has ever left 
works in wood-engraving, and gives his works the 
utmost value both as forms of art and as embodi- 
ments of imagination and thought.” 

With this culmination of artistic truth and 
fidelity to artistic laws exemplified in Holbein, 
the art of wood-engraving reached the high- 
est point of expression which appeared possi- 
ble, and thereafter its history is marked by a 
rapid decline into a mere mechanica! process 
for cheap ornamentation, and in the eighteenth 
century the art of wood-engraving, in Germany 
at least, was practically dead. The general causes 
that Jed to this effect were the great political, social 
and religious changes that brought about the degener- 
ation of all the fine arts; but the special cause of the 
extinction of wood-engraving as an art was the popu- 
lar attitude toward literature and art, which inclined 
to an ultra-retinement in the latter especially, so that 
from the dignity of an art possessed of individual 
meanings and methods, wood-engraving, in its at- 
tempts to vie with the delicate effects of the then 
popular copper-plate engraving, sank to the ignominy 
which characterizes individuals as well as arts when 
they lose their personality in an attempt to be some- 
thing that they are not. When, however, at the end 
of the eighteenth century the stress of these general 
causes was removed, and the civilization of the people 
was once more begun, together with the vigor and 
impetus imparted to the resurrection cf other arts, 
wood engraving received new life, and under the 
hands of Thomas Bewick (1753-1828) in England, the 


‘inventor of the white-line, it became a wholly new 


art. New, that is, in the sense of raising the engraver 
from the position of a slavish imitator of a prescribed 
design to the dignity of a sympathetic artist expres- 
sing himself by legitimate methods. This, indeed, is 
the key to the beauties of the modern school, as it is 
called, which in America notably has produced such 
fine results. Mr. Woodberry devotes cunsiderable 
space to a discussion of the work accomplished by the 
new men, both in its relations to art and to the people. 
He considers that the circumstances are most auspicious 
for a genuine artistie development, the ultimate success 
of which, however, will depend largely on the artistic 
integrity of the engravers themselves. The position 
taken by the author, with reference to the conflicting 
claims of the ‘‘ new school” and the ‘‘ old school,” ap- 
pears to us an eminently just and impartial one. His 
sympathies, it may be said, without entering into a 
discussion of the opposing schools, are in accord with 
the traditions of the old school, while he is as sincere 
in acknowledging the legitimate beauty of the best 
work of the modern engravers, as he is frank in con 
demning what appears to him to be blameworthy in 
their methods. 

The truthfulness of his Syiews on the modern work, 
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however, will depend largely on what one regards as 
the aim and position of the new school ; whether he 
apprehends it to be a guild of artist-engravers follow- 
ing the traditions of Bewick, or as a school of restricted 
imitative workmen whose copies are now the varied 
methods by which artists convey their thoughts instead 
of the one simple design drawn on the block as in the 
early days of the art. Whatever Mr. Woodberry’s 
views may bein point of correctness of apprehension, 
they are at all events not unpleasantly aggressive, and 
as the aim of the work has been to give a truthful 
condensed account of wood engraving, and not to 
ventilate the author’s ideas on this latest phase of the 
art, it would be unjust to examine microscopically his 
views, nowhere expressed too boldly or unnecessarily, 
on a question which, after all, each must decide for him- 
self, under the guidance of his own ti ste and artistic 
perception of what is good and bad. 

The make-up of the present work is all that could be 
desired ; its binding is rich and appropriate ; its ty pog- 
raphy is admirable ; and its cuts are chosen skillfully 
to represent the various periods ard methods of the 
art. 


Preparatory Greek Course in English. By William C. 
Wilkinson. (New York: Phillips & Hunt.) It is the lament 
of many mothers and sisters that as soon as the boys of the 
household enter upom classical studies, they pass into a world 
whose doors are ehut to them. Up tothe study of Greek and 
Latin there has been a bond of fellowship in a common un- 
derstanding of subjects, but neither time nor opportunity 
can be obtained to enter upon the study of these languages. 
Oiten have dear friends wished they might keep pace with 
the intellectual progress of the boys in the preparatory and 
collegiate pursuits, that the same delightful companionship 
might be enjoyed as marked the beginning of school life, 
The separation between members of the same family, even 
between husband and wife, frequently begins with a pursuit 
in which one is a solitary student. Now these books, a series 
of four, in which this is the first, aim to remove this difficulty, 
and allow those who cannot study the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages to keep pace with the student by following an Eng- 
lish equivalent. The books studied, the lauds and the peo- 
ple, the poems and histories, are here described in English, 
and svfticiently translated to give an understanding thorough 
enough for general purposes. Mr. Wilkinson gives Dr. J. H. 
Vincent the credit of originating the idea, though his own 
work is apparent in its execution. This volume leads the 
reader through the course of preparation in Greek for college. 
There is an account of the land of Greece, the Greek people» 
their writings, suggestions for beginning the real study, the 
first books used, the ‘‘ Greek Reader," Xenophon’s “‘ Anaba- 
sis,” Homer's ‘‘ Iliad” and ‘‘ Odyssey.” The second book 
will contain the preparatory course in Latin; the third and 
fourth, the collegiate studies in Greek and Latin. The results 
of a faithful use of these volumes will be more than simple 
mental acquisitions ; they take hold upon the mightiest influ- 
ences of this world, the participation of the home circle in 
the advanced work of its young students. We cordially 
commend this course of study to all the homes in the land 
where the refining influences of life are sought. Parents who 
have long since forgotten the pursuite of college will enjoy 
the refreshment which these books will afford. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. A Record and Study. By Wm. 
Sharpe. (New York: Macmillan & Co) This volume adds 
very materially to our knowledge of Rossetti, although it 
devotes but a single chapter to the story of his life. As is 
generally the case with the career of artists and men of 
letters, Rossetti’s life was comparatively barren of incident, 
and its facts ean, therefore, be briefly told. The biographical 
chapter is clear and discriminating. The value of the work, 
however, lies in the fullness with which it presents the aims 
and genius of the artist-poet, and in the clear and ample 
style in which it treats all his works with the pen and the 
brush in detail. To Americans, and in fact to most English- 
men, the larger body of Rossetti'’s work in art must remain 
a matter of tradition. There are comparatively few among 
his readers who will have the opportunity of seeing the col- 
lection of his pictures and‘drawings now on exhibition in 
London, and the immense majority must accept the testi- 
movy of others as to their qualities and character; and yet 


Rossetti can not be well understood without a comprehension. 


of his abilities and characteristics as an artist. These are 
very fully brought out by Mr. Sharpe. He gives a thought- 
ful aud diseriminating catalogue of all his works, describing 
with considerable fullness the more important of them. 
The book is, in fact, a commentary on Rossetti’s work in 
both the arts, and is of lasting importance to all lovers of 
his genius. It lacks somewhat in artistic qualities of style, 
and is sometimes involved and obscure, but asa work ef 
information and criticism it is of permanent value; although 
written by an ardent lover of the dead poet it is not with- 
out a nice discrimination. 


Rose Leaf and Apple Leaf. By Round Rodd. With an in- 
troduction by Oscar Wilde. (Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddart 
& Co.) This isa little volume of verses by a young English 
disciple of Oscar Wilde's, which seems to have been made 
and not simply reprinted in Philadelphia. Its first appeal 
arises from the mechanical devices employed to make the 
book artistic in the way Mr. Wilde approves. It is printed 
on @ paper so thin that only one side of it is used. Brown 
ink is employed, and between the printed leaves a leaf of 
green tissue paper is interposed; while odd and variously 
unlike picture symbols precede or follow certain poems. 
Some of these pictures are certainly pretty enough, but 
others, to the uninitiated, do not have any strongly apparent 
significance. The title page and cover—the latter of vellum 








—have alse a device which is identical, and which a critic of feeling of commingled pity and respect for the unhappy sub- 
levity might compre to a cameo-like portrait imprinted on ject of this biography. 


the heart of an oyster shell. Of Mr. Rodd, whose ful] name | 
seem3 almost like a literary pseudonym, Mr. Wilde says, | 


“there is none” among the young men “ whose love of art is 
more flawless and fervent, whose urtistic sense of beauty is 
more subtle and delicate.” The poetry in this volume is 
certainly smooth and melodious, and is perhaps wore noted 
for its musical impulee than for any prorounced or bigh 
message it brings to the reader. 


Oampaigns of the Army of the Potomac, 1861 to 1865. By 
William Swinton. Kevision and Reissue. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) Ssys Henry Ward Beecher: ‘‘If any ore will 
know the mechanism and anatomy of battle let him read the 
Americ n Napier, William Swinton.” Jefferson Davis calls 
him ‘‘ the fairest and most careful of Northern writers on 
the war.” A writer on the Civil War who can win these 
two recommendations from these two representative men 
must possess no ordivary qualities. ‘lhe history of this book 
proves the justice of these estimates. Mr. Swinton combines 
in aremarkable degree the two qualities of a judicis] judg- 
ment and a brilliant descriptive imagination. The first is 
exemplified by his treatment of Gen. Fitz-John Porter, whose 
course in Northern Virginia under Gen. Pope he defends. 
For this he was severely criticised as a copperhead and a 
friend of traitors on the publication of his first edition, but 
his view has since teen sustained by a Court of Inquiry aud 
by Gen. Grant. This judicial quality is equally exemplified 
by the honor which he pays to Gen. Lee and by his defense 
of Lee against even Confederate criticisms for his prolonga. 
tion of the campaign. The other quality, his descriptive 
imagination, is illustrated on almost every page, not by the 
multiplicity of adjectives in the vain attempt to describe the 
horrors of a battle-field, but in suggested pictures hinted at 
sometimes in a single word. 


The Treasury of David. By UC. H. Spurgeon. Vols. III. 
1V., and V. Pealms 79 to 118. (New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls.) Two more volumes Mr. Spurgeon tells us will com- 
plete this voluminous work. Mr. Spurgeon must be as rapid 
in acquisition as he is in production. Apart from his own orig- 
inal contributions this book is a remarkable treasury of quo 
tations. The whole world of literature appears to have been 
made tributary to it, though it is richest in extracts from the 
old English divines. Mr. Spurgeon’s library is a large one ; 
his use of it has been life-long ; it is especially rich in devo- 
tional literature, and in this wok Mr. Spurgeon gives to 
readers who have not access to such material careful selec- 
tions from it. The book is homiletical rather than exegetical ; 
that is, it expounds the spirit of the Psalms rather than the 
meaning of the words or even the history out of which the 
separate Psalms are supposed to have been evolved. For 
ministers desirous of suggestions to aid them in the prepara- 
tion of sermons, this book ought to be far more valuable 
than any book of so-called sermon helps. 


The Oity Temple Pulpit. Sermons, with lectures on 
homiletics. By Joseph Parker, D. D. (New York: N. Tib- 
bale & Sons.) As bright, racy, Inspiring, stimulating a vol 
ume as we have seen ef late on serious themes. No readcr 
need fear dullness in these sermons. They do not forsake 
their purpose and wander outside the realm of preachabieness 
on mere rhetorical or philosophical excursions. They set 
forth the truth, the gospel of grace, with exceeding fidelity, 
pungency, directness, and in the spirit of a ministry of 
Christ. The preacher spesks out of his own experience; he 
speaks to men, as himself one with his hearers; he speaks 
to every day life, with its sorrows, vexations, temptations, 
sins; he speaks for a present and eternal salvation. His 
thought is original and affluent; his suggestiveness is great. 
Fragmentary as is this little volume, it shows the secret of 
his power, with which one of the largest and most thoughtful 
audiences in England is held, and a solid church has been 
gathered. Multitudes on this side the ocean will welcome 
this latest product of the great London preacher. We call 
attention of preachers to the ‘‘ Homiletics Hints” at the 
end. 


The March to the Sea. Franklin to Nashville. By Jaeob 
Cox. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The two most 
original, striking, and effective campaigns of the Civil War 
were Grant’s campaign against Vicksburg and Sherman's 
march to the sea. The first cut the Confederacy in 
two along a northerly and southerly line, opening the Missis- 
sippi practically to the Gulf. The second cut it in two along 
an easterly and westerly line, disclosed the hollowness of 
the Confederacy, brought the horrors of war home to its 
heart, hemmed in Lee, and resulted in the evacuation of Rich- 
mond. The story of this Jatter campaign Mr, Cox has told 
effectively and with great fairness. His treatment of Gen- 
eral Thomas’s campaign in Tennessee, of the lisputed ques- 
tions in history respecting the responsiLility for the burning 
of Columbia, and of General Sherman’s terms with General 
Johnson, are admirable specimens of judicial historical writ~ 
ing. The volume is the tenth in the series of Campaigns of 
the Civil War. 


Ameriean Statesmen: John Randolph. By Henry Adams. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) There may be a little 
question whether John Randolph deserves a place among 
American statesmen. He was really a politician, and one not 
of the highest type. It is charitable, however, and we are 
inclined to think philosophical, to believe that he was not 
quite sane. At all events he was areal power in American 
politics at one time. He was personally honest; he was 
always courageous; and it ishard for an honest and cour- 
ageous man to spend his life in American politics and not be- 
come misanthropical. His dread of the growth of Natioral- 
ism was sincere, and the bitterness with which he fought it 
was intensified by his clear prevision of its steady progress 
and his foreboding of its final triumph. On the whole, one 
eannot rise from the perusal of this book without an increased 





Morning by Morning ; or Daily Readings for the Family 
or the Closet. Evening by Evening ; or Readings at Eventide 
for the Family or the Closet. By C. H. Spurgeon. (New 
York: Robert Carter & Bros.) These volumes are of about 370 
pages ; each contains a readivg for each day in the year—one 
for the morning, one for the evening; each reading occupies 
one page. This fact indicates the defect'in the work; namely, 
its somewhat mechanical character, Devotional reading 
caunot be measured cff by the inch without injury, nor is it 
poss.ble for any man to write such readings by the page and 
have them all fresh, genuine, and spontancous. If any man 
could do this it would be Mr. Spurgeon, and his pages pos- 
sess a degree of genuineness which could not be looked for ina 
work so prepared. In spite of its defects, for a household of 
adults spiritually inclined, and with a liking for the ancient 
methods in religious literature, this book will be really ser- 
viceable as a help to family devotions. 


Pioneers of the Western Reserve. By Harvey Rice. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard.) This volume is an anecdotal his- 
tory cf that portion of the present State of Ohio which was 
formerly embraced in the Connecticut ** Western Reserve,” 
and which still retains its colonial designation. While it will 
be especially readable to those who are familiar with the lo- 
cality of which it treats, much of its matter possesses more 
than a local interest, as furnishing a picture of frontier life 
which may be regaided as typical of that phase of American 
development. For the general reader the text would be 
made much more intelligible by a map of the region de- 
scribed. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Harpers will shortly publish a volume on * English 
Literature in the Eighteenth Century,” by I. 8. Perry. 

—The Nineteenth Century Club is one of the new literary 
associations of the city. Its motto is ‘‘ Prove all things, hold 
fast that which is good.” 

—D. Lothrop & Co. have reprinted Dr. Jowett’s transla- 
lation of ‘‘ Thucydides " and will shortiy publish it with an 
introduction by Dr. Peabody. 

—It is good news that the Rev. Augustus J. C. Hare is 
about to publish, through Geo. Routledge & Sons, a new 
work descriptive of walks in Southern Italy and Sicily. 

—Herry Holt & Co. will shortly publish Mr. Freeman's 
‘Impressions of America,” and 4 translation of Richter’s * In- 
visible Lodge,” from the hand of the Rev. Charles E. Brooks. 

—One of the most successful recent books of a religious 
character is Mr. Van Norden’s *‘ The Outermost Ri,’ pub- 
lished by Randolph & Co., and reviewed in these columns 
last week. 

—Lang’s new prose translation of the ‘‘ [liad” has appeared 
from the press of Macmillan & Co. The prose translation of 
the ‘‘ Odyssey’ by Lang and Butcher is undoubtedly better 
than any other in our language. 

—Charles Scribner's Sons will publish at an early date the 
‘* Letters and Memorials of Jane Welch Carlyle.” They will 
be read as widely and with as «deep an interest as the recent 
memoriais of Carlyle himself. 

—Ten Brink’s ‘‘ Early English Literature,” jast published 
by Henry Holt & Co., is a scholarly work from a trained 
hand, and will prove a very valuable addition to the books 
which treat of our early literature. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued the January num- 
ber of the ‘' United States Official Postal Guide,” containing 
@ vast amount of information concerning the postal system, 
in all its branches, and including a mail time-table between 
the larger cities. 

—‘‘ Phyllis Brown” (Boston : Roberts Bros.) is one of those 
charmingly pure, simple and entertaining stories that find a 
permanent place in the homes of a good many readess. It 
is a delightful little book, and deserves all the popularity 
which it has won. 

—Joseph Scaliger, the famous sixteenth century scholar, 
is to have his biography written by Mark Pattison. A series 
of short biographies of eminent scholars, including Erasmus, 
Reuchlin, Casaubon, Linacre, Grocyn, and others, would fill 
a gap in our biographical literature. 

—‘* Latine,” the Latin periodical edited by Mr. E. 8. 
Shumway, at Potsdam, in this State, excites a widening 
interest amsong teachers. The February number is fall of 
interesting matter for Latinists, and *‘ Latine” promises to 
give @ new intercet to the study of the language in this 
country. 

—The demand for Poole’s ‘' Index to Periodical Literature,"’ 
published by James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, iacreases ev- 
ery year. It is an admirable work for literary workers and 
for persons in search of information on any of the topics, 
and they are innumerable, which are treated in current peri- 
odical literature. 

—Symonde’s ‘‘Italian Literature,” the publication of which 
Henry Holt & Co. have recently completed, impresses crities 
every where by its scholarly thoroughness, its literary insight 
and ite delightful style. Itis one of the most notable works 
of recent years, of great charm and of lasting value. The 
Christian Union will give a full account of it in a near issue. 

—Not long before his death Gustave Dore finished a series 
of illustrations of Poe’s ‘‘ Raven,” and these illustrations, as 
will be easily imagined, contained some of his most charac- 
teristic work. The sketehes are now in the hands of Har- 
per & Bros., who will issue them as a companion volume to 
their handsome edition of ‘‘The Ancient Mariner,” illu- 
strated by the same artist. 

—An admirable publication, and one which will be found 
very useful toministers and others interested in missionary 
works is ‘‘The Missionary Almanac,” published in connection 
with ‘‘ The Gospel in all Lands,” by Eugene R. Smith, Bible 
House, New York. It gives a great amount of information 
in a very eonvenient and trustworthy form. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER.* 


Of the many prominent men now before the public 
there is, perhaps, not one for whose biography, when 
the time comes for it to be written, such a vast furd of 
varied and anecdotal reminiscence may be drawn upon 
as for that of Mr. Beecher, and the basis of fact for 
such a statement is easily di-covered when one con- 
siders the varied callings in which he has appeared 
before the public, as preacher, reformer, editor, orator, 
lecturer. Then again, apart from this versatility of 
intellectual gifts, is the adaptability of his character, 
which seems best suited to that degree of social con- 
verse in which he may at any moment chance to be. 
If it be an audience with the Queen or the Prime Min- 
ister, one would not suspect but he had breathed the 
atmosphere of a court from bis youth; if it be achance 
word with a stalwart laborer on the way to work, or 
with a friendly farmer whom he passes on a country 
by-road, there will be such community of interest and 
sympathy apparent iv both speech and manner that it 
is more than probable that the laborer and farmer will 
mistake him for an exceptional example of their own 
class. This large range of sympathy, which puts Mr. 
Beecher at once on a footing of good fellowship with 
the individual or the audience at any station be- 
tween the two social extremes already designated, is 
the disposition best calculated, within respectable 
limits, to develop those oddities or charms of character, 
as the case may be, either subjective or objective, that 
are preserved to us in the form of personal anecdotes, 
reminiscences, and illustrative incidents. The advance 
sheets of this work on Mr. Beecher which lie before 
us are fullof such examples, and from the mass we 
select a number that seem to us to typify best the more 
prominent of Mr. Beecher’s characteristics. 

Beginnizg with his early life in the West, after leav- 
ing Lane Theoiogical Seminary, we give inhis own 
words the account of his first ministry at Lawrence- 
burg, a small settlement near Cincinnati, on the Ohio 
river. He says: 


Where I first settied in the ministry the ground was low, and sub- 
ject to overtiow sometimes from the Great Miami, sometimes from 
the Yhio, and sometimes from both. The honses that were built in 
the early days of poverty were low ; and generally twice a year—in 
the autumn, and in the spring when the snow meited on the mount- 
ains—the Ohio came booming down and overflowed ; and men were 
obliged to emigrate. They found themselves driven ont of their 
hoases. Their cellars were submerged, and frequently the lower 
stories of their dwellings would fill with water, And they betook 
themselves to the table-land a little back, in boate. 

I go back now to my own ministry. I have got to begin to talk 
about myself as an old man, before long. I have been, thus far, talk- 
ing as though I were young ; but I find that I am remembering back 
too far for that, when I go back to the time when I first became the 
pastor ofachurch. It was twenty years ago. I remember that the 
flock which I first gathered in the wilderness consisted of twenty 
persons. Nineteen of them were women, and the other was nothing. 
I remember the days of our poverty, our straitness. [ was sexton of 
my own charch at that time. There were no lamps there, so 1 bought 
some; and I filled them and lit them. I swept the church, and lighted 
my own fire. I did not ring the bell, because there was none to ring. 
I opened the charch before prayer- meetings and preaching,and locked 
it when they were over. I took care of everything connected with 
the building. And doI not remember every one of those faces? I 
think there were but two persons among them did not earn their daily 
living by actual work ; and these were not wealthy—they were only 
in moderate circumstances. We were all poor together. And to the 
day of my death, I never shal! forget one of those faces or hear one 
of those names spoken without having excited in my mind the 
warmest remembrances. Some of them J venerate, and the memory 
of some has been precious as well as fruitful of good to me downto 
this hour. 

Turning over the pages we meet with various inter- 
esting paragraphs, and this incident, illustrative of his 
power of rapid absorption, is related by a friend who 
submitted to him the proof-sheets of a new work, of 
over two hundred pages, on certain aspects of phrenol- 
ogy. ‘‘ We were at dinner; while the rest of us were 
finishing the second course he took a seat by the win- 
dow, turned over the pages, passed on their contents, 
stopping here and there to read with more care a page 
or paragraph, and to criticise or commend, and at the 
close gave us an analysis of the book whieh most men 
would have acquired only in a morning’s study.” 

In the chapter on Mr. Beecher as an editor occur 
the two following anecdotes. And just here we beg 
leave to disclaim any attempt at a logical sequence of 
incidents in this article. The intention is that they 
should speak clearly for themselves, without the con- 
necting links of biography and context that would 
lengthen the article unbearably. 

The habit of learning from men as well as books was characteristic 
of the young and enthusiastic editor, then as ever since. There isa 
story, for the details of which we will not vouch, that he was accus- 
tomed to attend a club-meeting of farmers, paper and pencil in 
hand, always modestly refusing to join in the discussions, but always 
keeping carefal note of them; and that his subsequent embodiment, 
not however usually in form of reports, of the sifted resulta of the 
discussions, was one of the features which gave the ** Western 
Farmer and Gardener ” ita early and national reputation. It was one 
of the first, if not the very first, successes in agricultural journalism 
in thiscountry. Another story, for the substantial truth of which 
we can vouch, shows what good use he made of other people's 
knowledge, gathered wheresoever he could find it. He wrete a de- 


* Incidents Illustrative of Traits of Character. Selected from ad- 
vance sheets of the ferthcoming work on Mr. Beecher, by permis. 
sion of Mesers. Funk & Wagnalls, 





sciption of some remarkable flower, which was caught up and copied 
far and wide, as a rare portrait of a rare plant. He had never seen 
it, having gathered the materials for his picture from the books and 
vitalized them by his own pictorial imagination. Several years after- 
ward he was visiting an Eastern hothonse, and was introduced to 
the gardener ag the editor of the ** Western Farmer and Gardener.” 
The host, proud of his possession of an unusually fine specimen of 
the flower which Mr. Beecher had so graphically described, took him 
straight to see it. Mr. Beecher examined, admired, ard asked its 
name. The astonished gardener gave its scientific title. * Yes! 
Yes !” said Mr. Beecher; *‘ but itscommon name. What do folks 
call it?” Whereat the indignant host, thinking his learned guest was 
chafling, told him to his astonishment that he was looking on the 
original of his own description, and could hardly believe Mr. Beech- 
er’s solemn assertion that he had never set eyes upon the flower till 
that moment. 

The other incident has reference to a later period, 
when Mr. Beecher was established in the East, and 
was connected with ‘‘ The Independent :” 

During Calhoun’s last illness one of Mr. Beecher’s contributions 
to the then infant ** Independent” was read to the dying statesman, 
Paper and writer were then alike comparatively unknown. The title 
of the article, ** Shall we Compromise?” indicates ite theme; its 
character cannot be easily imagined except by one who pats himself 
back in a time when *“* compromise” was the theme of Clay and Web- 
ster in the Senate, of Stiles and Adams and Blagden in the pulpit, 
ofthe New York ** Observer” and the Boston “ Recorder” in the 
press, indeed of almost every politician, pulpit, and newspaper of 
note in the land. ‘* Read that again,” said the dyi:g Calhoun to his 
secretary. It was read again. ‘** Who writes that?” he asked. ** That 
fellow understands his subject,” was Calhoun’s final comment. 
** He will be heard from again. He has gone tothe bottom.” It is 
not without good groand that the author of the ** History of Journal- 
ism in America’ counts Henry Ward Beecher one of the two great 
editors of the United States, one of the two journalists par ezcel- 
lence of America. 


Mr. Beecher’s career as a lecturer and orator has 
been very full of stirring incident, and as an illustra- 
tion of his power when fully aroused by opposition. 
we quote the account of his lecture agent, Mr. Pond, 
of their experience at Richmond, Virginia, in-Janu- 
ary, 1877. 

In all the five hundred lectures which I have heard from Mr. 
Bvecher—and I have traveled with him over 200,000 miles—there 
was no one so remarkable as that delivered in Richmond. I had sold 
his lecture for $500 to a man by the name of Powell, who owned the 
theatre. We went to Washington, January 23d, 1877, and | was tele- 
graphed by him that we mus: not come, as Mr. Beecuer would not 
be allowed to apeak in Richmond, I said nothing to Mr. Beecher 
about it, but telegraphed Powell that we snould be there. As we 
arrived at Richmond in the morning, he came aboard the train and 
said to me, * It won’t do for Mr. Beecher to spexk here,” and he 
showed me a four-page circular issued by a State official, the heading 
of which ran something like this: 

** Shall Beecher be allowed to speak in Richmond? The Brother 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, the Author of * Uncle Tem’s Cabin!’s 
Henry Ward Beecher, who sent the Sharps Rifles to Kansas! Henry 
Ward Beecher, who is famous for drawing the Bead, and Probably 
is as Liable to Draw a Bead on one of His Auditors as Any! Henry 
Ward Beecher, who Helped to Dig the Graves of Millions of our 
Best Sons of the South! Henry Ward Beecher, who has been False 
to his Country, False to his Religion, and False to his God! Shall 
this man be a'lowed to speak in Richmond ? ? 7” 

When we got into town the newsboys were selling anti -Beecher 
poetry and songs on the streets. We reached the hotel; Mr. Beecher 
Teygiatered and left the room in tbe midst of genera! tittering and 
sneering. When he went into the dining-room, even the waiters tit_ 
tered and sneered, and it was hard to get waited on. We were sim- 
ply insuited in every way, but Mr. Beecher said notbtng. I remember 
as we wa'ked out of the dining-room he caught up a little golden- 
haired baby, when a lady rushed up, and snatching the child away 
ran off with it. Mr. Beecher went up to his room, while I went up 
to the theatre to see Powell. 

Affairs went quietiy enough that day, and at p ght, when the lec- 
ture was to come off, we went up together to the theatre. Toe Board 
of Trade, the Tobacco Board, and the Legisiature then in session 
had ali by resolution agreed that none of their members would go. 
But when it came time to open the doors, as every man knew his fel_ 
low was not going, he went, and as a consequence the Governor was 
there, and al! the legislators, and they were having quite a laugh at 
each other’s expense. The house was filled with men, and they 
were a noisy lot; but Mr. Beecher had secured a detail of thirty po- 
licemen to insure quiet, After I entered the etage-door—there were 
five or six policemen to keep the crowd back—I heard them making 
a great noise in front, and Powell came to me and said, ** Don’t you 
introduce him. You'll be egged as sure as you go out there.” Mr. 
Mr. Beecher knew that it was to be a wild meeting, but at last said 
to me, * Well, I’m ready,’’ and together we went out and took seats 
on the stage. 

As we sat down, the vast crowd of men and the few ladies in the 
gallery commenced to applaud, and some turbulent characters gave 
a regular rebel yell. I rose at last and iutroduced Mr. seecher, 
merely saying that there was no act of my life that gave me such 
pleasure as introducing so great and good a man aa Henry Ward 
Beecher. I sat down, and they went at it again. We epeak of a 
man’s rising to an emergency. He stood up there, in his old way, and 
let them yell until they got tired. He was to lecture on ‘‘ Hard Times,” 
and his first worde were that there was a iaw of God, a common and 
natural law, that brains and money controlled the universe. He said: 
“This law cannot be changed even by the big Virginia Legislature, 
which opens with prayer and closes with a benediction.” As the 
legislators were all there in a body, the laugh went around. It was 
not five minutes before the house was clapping. Mr. Beecher 
talked two hours and a half to them, and of all the speeches that I 
ever heard that was the best one, He said, first, he would eulogize 
Virginia and the bravery of the men of the South, and then he would 
teli them just what they did that was wrong. In his peroration he 
eulogized Virginia as & commonwealth ; she who had bred her sons 
for Presidents ; how great she was, etc., etc.; and got them all per- 
fectly wrought up, and then he continued: **But what a change when 
she came to breeding her sons for the market /”” Then he would draw 
that terrible picture of slavery and its effects, and they had to sit 
quietly and take it all. After the lecture we left the theatre quickly, 
got into a carriage and went down to the hotel. Tnen, once in his 
room, Mr. Beecher sat back in his chair and laughed, as much as to 
say: ‘* We have captured Richmond, haven’t we?” Then camea 
knock at the door, and as it opened, there in the hall stood a crowd 
of these gentlemen ; they walked right in, and the spokesman said: 
“ We want to thank you for this lecture, Mr. Beecher. This is Hon. 





— and this is the Hon. —— and Lieut t-Governor —," and 
so on, introducing everybody ; and “ We want you to lecture here 





to-morrow night for us. Why, this is good enough for our wives to 
hear.” Mr. Beecher stood up, and said, **Gentiemen, I am a piece 
of artillery here that Mr. Pond pulls around and touches off when he 
wants to.” Atthis they showed hundred-dollar bills, and offered 
anything if he would only lecture again, but as he was booked for 
Washington the next night it was out of the question, and he had to 
refuse, They came in crowds the next morning at seven o'clock to 
see him off. 

Of the famous speeches in England at the time of 
the Civil War Mr. Beecher has given an account in 
his own words, making a chapter of unusual. interest, 
and a part of this experience follows here, although it 
is hard to separate any one portion from his narrative 
without detriment to its interest. 

I went to my hotel, and when the day came on which I was to 
make my first speech, I struck out the notes of my speech in the 
morning ; and then came upa kind of horror—I don’t know whether 
I can do anything with an English audience—I have never had any 
experience with an English audience. My American ways, which 
are all well enough with Americans, may utterly fail here, and a fail. 
ure in the cause of my country now and here is horrible beyond con- 
ception tome! I think I never went through such a struggle of 
darkness and suffering in all my life as I did that afternoon, It was 
about the going down of the sun that God bronght me to that state 
in which I said, ** [hy will be done. I am willing to be annihilated, 
Tam willing to fail if the Lord wants me to.” I gave it all up into 
the hands of God, and rose up in a state of peace and of serenity 
simply unspeakabije, and when the coach came to take me down to 
Manchester Hali I felt no disturbance nor dreamed of anything but 
success. 

We reached the hall. The crowd was already beginning to be tu- 
multuous, and I recollect thinking to myse!f as I stood there looking 
at them, ** I will control you! I came here for victory, and I will 
have it, by the help of God!” Well, I was introduced, and I must 
confess that the things that I had done and suffered in my own 
country, according to what the chairman who introduced me eaid, 
amazed me, The speaker was very English on the subject, and I 
learned that I belonged to an heroic band, and all that sort of thing, 
with abolitionism mixed in, andsoon. By the way, I think it was 
there that I was introduced asthe Rev. Henry Ward Beecher Stowe. 
But as soon as [ began to speak the great audience began to show 
ita teeth, and I bad not gone on fifteen minutes before an unparal- 
leled scene of confusion and interruption occurred. No American 
that has not seen an English mob can form any conception of one. 
I have seen all sorte of camp-meetings and experienced a)! kinds of 
public speaking on the stump ; I have seen the most disturbed meet- 
ings in New York City, and they were all of them as twilight to 
midnight compared with an English hostile audience. For in Eng- 
land the meeting does not belong to the parties that cal! it, but 
to whoever chooses to go, and if they can take it out of your 
hands it is considered fair play. ‘This meeting had a very large 
multitade of men in it who came there for the purpose of cd 
stroying the meeting and carrying it the other way when it came 

e Vote, 

; ne measure audience and said to myself, About 
one-fourth of this audience are opposed to me, and about one- 
fourth will be rather in sympathy, and my businees now is not to 
appeal to that portion that is opposed to me nor to those that are 
already on my side, but to bring over the middle section.’’ How to 
do this was a problem. The question was, who couid hold out long- 
eat? There were five or six storm centers, boiling and whirling at 
the same time; here some one,pounding on a group with,his umbrella 
and shouting, ** Sit down there ;” over yonder a row between two or 
three combatants ; somemhere else a group all yelling together at the 
top of their voice. It was like talking toa storm at sea. But there 
were the newspaper reportere just in front, and I said to them, 
** Now, gentlemen, be kind enough to take down what [ say. It will 
be in sections, but I will have it connected by-and-by.” I threw my 
notes away, and entered on a discussion of the value of freedom as 
opposed to slavery in the manufacturing interest, arguing that free- 
dom everywhere increases a man’s necessities,and what he needs 
he buys, and that it was, therefore, tothe interest of the manufact 
uring community to stand by the side of labor through the country. 
I never was more self-poseeased and never in more perfect good 
temper,‘and I never was more determineu that my hearers shou'd 
feel the curb before [ got through with them. The uproar would 
come in on this side and on that, and they would pat insulting ques- 
tions and make all sorts of callsto me, and I woud wait until the 
noise had subsided, and then get in five minutes of talk. The re- 
porters would get that down and then up would come another noise. 
Occasionally I would see things that amused me and would laugh 
outrright, and the crowd would atop to see what I was laughing at. 
Then I would sail in again with a sentence ortwo. A good many 
times the crowd threw up questions which { canght at and answered 
back. I may as well put in here one thing that amused me hugely. 
There were baize doors that opened both ways into side-alleys, and 
there waa a hage, burly Englishman standing right in front of one 
of those doors and roaring like a bull of Bashan; one of the police 
men swung his elbow aronnd and hit him in the beliy and knocked 
him through the door-way, so that the last part of the bawl was 
outside in the alley-way; it etruck me eo ridiculously to think how 
the fellow must have looked when he found himself * hollering ” 
outside that I could not refrain from laughing outright. The aadi- 
ence immediately stopped its uproars, wondering what I was laugh- 
ing at, and that gave me another chance and I caughtit. So we 
kept on for an hour and a half before they got so far calmed down 
that I could go on peaceably with my speech. Tey liked the pluck. 
Englishmen like a man that can stand on his feet and give and take ; 
and so for the last hour I had pretty clear sailing. The next morn- 
ing every great paper in England had the whole speech down, I 
think it was the design of the men there to break me down on that 
first speech, by fair means or foal, feeling that if they could do that 
it would be trumpeted all over the land. I said to them then and 
there, “‘Gentlemen, you may break me down now, but I have regis- 
tered a vow that I will never return home until I have been heard in 
every county and principal town in the Kingdom of Great Britain. 
I am not going to be broken down nor put down. I am going to be 
heard, and my country shall be vindicated.” Nobody knows better 
than I did what it is to feel that every interest that touches the heart 
of a Christian man, a patriotic man, and a lover of liberty, is being 
assailed wantonly, to stand between one nation and your own and to 
feel that you are in a situation in which your country rises or fails 
with you. And God was behind it all; I felt it and I knew it, and 
when I got through, and the vote was called off, you would have 
thought it was a tropical thunderstorm that swept through that hall 
as the ayes were thurdered, while the noes were an insignificant and 
contemptible minority. It had all gone on our side, and such enthu- 
siasm I never saw. I think it was there that when I started to go 
down into the rooms below to get an exit, that a big, burly English- 
man in the gallery wanted to shake hands with me, and I could not 
reach Lim, and he called out, ** Shake my umbrella!” and he reached 
it over; I shook it, and as I did so, he shouted, ** By Jock} Nobody 
shall touch that umbrella again |” 
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ture State—On the Supposed Obscurity of Holy 
Scripture—St. Pau.’s Teaching an Integra! Part of 
Holy Scripture—The Dogmatic Office, its Scope 


by Worldly Philosophers and Poets—Perfectibility 
—Modern Dectrine of Perfectibility—Tne Athana 
sian Creed—The Holy Eucharist—Letter to the 
Rev. Professor Stanley on the Articles—Observa- 


frontizspicce, 12mo. #1 


A Memoir. By 


Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


ANNIE KEARY 
Eiiza Keary. With u portrait 


‘ 


**Eliza Keary has done for the sakeof others a 
difficu.t and sacred work, and has done it with ex- 
quisite grace and refinement 
her reward in knowing that the music of her sister's 
life will touch wany hearts and waken a response to 
ite love and joyousness.’’—| Academy. 


LECTURES ON ART 
Formation of taste. By 
[illustrations drawn by 
Crane, Svo, $2.00. 

** Plain aud unitiated folks are sure to learn a great 
deal from this exceilent volume Miss Crane 


AND THE 
Lucy Crane, With 
Thomas and Walcier 
Crown 


ter, R. 
Morris. 


A. 3. T. M 
12mo, $1.50 


ickiethwaite and William 


** William Morris, ;oet and practial decorative 
artist, traces at considerable length the history of 
‘Pattern Designing,’ and talks charmingly o the 
cultivanon of the eseer arts of making beautiful 
our daily hfe.”—[{Home Journal. 


DANTE 


Record and 


GABRIEL ROSSETTI: A 
a Study By 
With an illustration aft 
mo, $3.00. 


William Sharp. 
er D. G. Rossetti, 12 


** Contains a faithful and exhaustive account of 
life and works of one of the greatest literary and 
artistic geniuses of the proseut century.—[Daily Tel- 
egraph. 





She will have | 


| fits as well as the injustice 
etivated his people t 


of bondawe, he has in - 
| manly ¢xert.on, and indicated 
| not only the personal and present advantawes of ad 
| vancewent, but also the stupendons and revo'ution- 
| izing lab or that awai & the American newro, havin 
himself learned at such great cost the value of civi 
and freed m it »carry lizht to the dark con- 
| tirent.” [N. Y. Worid 
| ‘The Negro race of this country has at last found 
7 hi etori:n identified in race, sympathy, and hopes, 
who has written a history worthy of a people who 
have so long lived an d actea history without having 
any adequate recor: {san Francisco Bul.etin. 


N 
- 


The Merv Oasis: Travels and Adventures 
East of the Caspian during the Vears 
1879-80 81, including Five Months 
Residence in the Tekke Territory. By 
E,. O'DONOVAN, correspondent of the ** London 
Daily Newe.” With portrait, maps, and fac- 
similes of diplomatic document. 2 volumes, 


2 vole., large 8vo, with frontispiece. $6.00, 
Case. By Anna K. 
A new cheap edition for the million of 
thie extraordinary book. Price 20 cents. 


1V.—The Leavenworth 
Green. 


**A most ingenious and sbsorbingly interesting 
story. The readers are spell-bound till the last 
page.”’—[Cincinnati Comm rcial. 


*,* Putnam's new Catalogue sent on application 
. 
27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, N. Y 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
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nN 7 ‘ macaae . . nl F 
By Geo. K. Wendling. | Dr. Newman’s Grammar of Assent—Note on Egyp-} THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR 4 
MACMILLAN & Co., N. Y. tian Doctrine of a Future State. Schools. . 1 DeW f 
“The Iliad of Homer.” Done in English Prose | : _ ; a See. ae tt Talmage. D D.. Editor. 4; 
by Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, Ernest Myers. | Selections from the Writings of |THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. fe 
M : | With Introduction and Notes by J. Rawson ~ “ 
Art Student. Art parsivieg H, Z LIDDON, D. D, Lumby, D.D. With Maps. Parts 1 and 2, | 

ASS ROSE. F ‘ ach T0 cents; Complete 1e vol ep, $1.25. | 7 > “119 U7 Y " 
Music, Pub. by Oliver Ditson, Boston. 16mo. 224 pages. $1.00. : os pitied oS tam Sa, | I _ | yruary N um be is i! 
* The Laxey Glen.” Schottische. By 8S. M. Tod. THE ous 7 | E 4 
“ When the Old Man is Laid Away.” Words by| SERMONS FOR ( HOU SEHOLD LIBRARY OF Wh { fj ti i 9 
Chas. Howard, Music by Chas. L’orge. is . ae Vv . ra a IS Ongrega lona ism . ‘ 1 
Oh you Little Darling.” By J. Tabrar. Passion-Tide and Easter. var VRE. nee P : { 
THE SPEECHES OF THE REV. DR. TARBOX . 


* Ie this all?’ Words by Bonar, music by C. W_ 











BY THE 


THE HOLY 


H 
Greene. : Aposties, By Donald Fraser, D.D. 16mo, | AUsWers this question, it being the second of : 
**Voices.” Song. By Ernest Birch. REV. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., $1.25. }aScries of Aricles which will @ pear io aa i 
“Alum Leaf” By J. C. Eschman. Principal of King’s Coliege, London. r .Q 7AN ANapr : . im 
maaiathen wets Celia fy Wades. P & THE GALILEAN GOSPEL. By Al- THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 2) 4) 
““ Langhing old Farmer Magee.” 12mo, 160 pages. $1 00. exander Balmain Bruce, D.D., Professor of | pyyrjny 1883 01 R-ligious Denominations iP 
Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis. | t ‘I { ! 
arena 16mo, $1.25. | ae 
;’ > T FPOCHS OF THE PAPACY eaEnee } Amo yg other urticles in ihe F-truars Num- i a 
-E w B U BL ICATIONS. * | NEW BOOK BY REV. DR. MACMILLAN. | iy jx yh 
pT SAID Fe OA NATE RESTS EO From its Rise to the Death of Pope THE MARRIAGE IN CANA By | - : (4 
—— Mi . y I ANA, ‘ 


GANTATAS-OPERETRAS, 


SACRED. 


** Ruth and Boaz,” (65 cts.) is new, easy and every 
wa, delightful ‘‘Joseaph's Bondawe,” ($1,) and 

Belsh hazzar,” (#1,) make gorgeous poe | specta 
cles, as do the easier ‘*Damel ” (50 cte.,) aed 
** Esther, (50 cts.,) ‘* Fall of Jerusalew,” (80 cts., 
**Christ the Lord, (80 cts.,) are good, and St. Saen’s 
** Deluge,” (80 cta.) Berlioz’ ** Fi light into Eeypt,” ” 
(38 cts.), Suilivan’s ‘* Prodigal Son” (75 cts 


Pius IX.in 
1878. 


By the Rev. Arthur Robert Pennington, Canon of 
Lincoln Cathedral. Large 12mo, 528 pages 
$3.50. a 

CONSTANTIA CAREW, 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPBY. 
By EMMA MARSHALL, 
$1.25. 


12mo. 360 pages. 


Rev. Hugh Macmillan, LL.D., 
author of ** Bible Teachings in Nature,” ‘, The 
True Vine,” etc. Globe Svo. $1.50. 


THE SACRED BOOKS of the EAST.- 


Translated by various Oriental 
edited by F. Max Muller. 


VOL. 14.-THE SACRED LAWS 
OF THE ARYAS » 
schools of Apustamba, 
and Baudhayana, Transiated by Georg Buhler 


F.R.S.E. | 


scholars and 


taught in the | 
Gautama, Vasishtha, 


The American Pilgrim in Palestine. 
BY EDWIN DE LEON. 


tae ' P ' 

|” Justice Warren’s Daughter” 

te ‘ A. 
Weighed and Wanting,” 


Continued Stories, 


and 


An Article on ‘ Whisperers”’ by the 
the Editor Short Stories 
Sketches und Poems 


worthy and etrikinw compositions. 


SECULAR. 


Part 2. Vasi-btha and Baudhayana. 8vo, Ox- | 
ford, Clarendon Press, $2.75 | 






*.* Sent by mail, post-paid on receipt of price, 


= 


**Oomala,” 80 cts., **‘ Don Munio,” 81.50, ** Lore- 
ley,” 5: cts.. *‘St. Cecilia’- Day,” 6 cts., ** May 
Gann, #i, are ci assic and beautiful. Easier o1es 

7 Hayinakers,” 81, by Koot, and Thomas's 

Picnic. bid él, Pretty parlor Opercttas are ‘* Pani- 
ine,” $125, ‘* Pa'omita,” 8125. ‘** Diamond Out 
Diamond.” #1, ** Cuys and Saucers,” 25 cte, 

For many others, send for lista. Al'l Sullivan’s 
Operas publishe i in good style and at low prices. 

NEW BUOKS OF GREAT MEKIT: 
** Redemption,” $1. Gounod Novello's Edition. 
** shepard Collection,” $1. Quartets and Choirs, 
** Chora! Choir,” 81. Best new Choir Book. 
** Peerless,” 75 c ta. Best new Sinwing Class Book. 
** Minstre! Songs,” 82 eat success. 
** Musical Favorite,” $2. ew Piano Music. 


Any book mailed for above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cuas. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 





EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 


For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Families, Schosls, Col eges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intellig 1 sadvice, 
free to pare:ts personally. Mailed for postawe. All 


skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.’ 
J W. SOHERMERHOBN, A. M., Secretary, 





+ 7 East l4th St, near Sth Ave., N. ¥ 





E. P. DUTTON & CU., VOL. 18.-PAHLAVI TEXTS, ‘rans 


The Dadistan | 


PUBLISHERS, 
39 W. Twenty-third St., New York. 


For Easter Sunday 


The | Gates of Day Y.—A new and superior 
Service with appropriat’: Scripture «#-lections. 
Songs written expressly for the ocaqgsion by Rev. 

R. Lowry. 16 pages. 
Price $4.00 per 100; 5 cents by mail. 





Biglow & Main’s Easter Annual No. 7. 


A fine collection of Carols by favorite authors. 8 pp. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents by mail. 


A full Catalogue of Easter Carols, Services, and 
Anthems sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


lated by E. W. West. Part 2. 
Dintk, and the Epistles of Manuskihar. 


MACMILLAN & CO.. NEW YORK, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


AVON SPRINGS 


HOTEL AND SANITARIUM. 


(Established 1860.) 


POPULAR WINTER RESORT. 


Best Sulphur Waters in the country for the cure 
of rheumatism, skin disease, liver disorders, ma- 
larial affections, diseases of women, etc, Baths 
within the buildimg. Steam heat. Fine Table. 
Society genial and cultured. The resort of many 
eminent persone for rest and recreation. Baths 
and best medical advice without extra charge 

Address, 

L. Ss. HINKLEY & CoO., 





wauyai™ |" Gntetad™ 


8vo, $3.25. | 





Aven, Livingsten Ue., N. Y. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


Is published monthly. $3.00 per 
year; 25 cents per copy. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


Address Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 
53,55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 


pgoaness LAKE SCHOOL, 

a A select military boarding school for boys. Es 
tablished in 18”. Its location secures rare freedom 
from temptation. ard from village i: fluences, with 
excellent exercise and safe diversion in rowing, swim- 
ming, sksting and fishing on the 6, and mare 
freed. m from majaria. It has a woc 

and ample grounds. It offers preparation of the 
most the rugh kind, for collexe or business, with the 
kindly discipline of a cultivated Christian beme. 
Number Himpited to thirt ae catalowues, adaress 

Ww. WILLOU . M., Peekskill, N.Y 


“Of the taree ai give but three.” 


VICK'S "™UiA es RB 225 











N.Y. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vou. XXVIL., No. 6. 











Publisher's Hepartment. 


New York, Fes 8, 1883. 











HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEBILITY. 

Dr. W. H. HOLCOMBE, New Orleans, La., 
says: ‘‘I foundit an admirable remedy for 
debilitated state of the system, produced by 
the wear and tear of the nervous energies.” 





Mothers should remember. in the absence of their 

hysician, that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral promptly re- 

evea the croup. 

All @ufferers from blood disorders can use Ayer's 
Sarsapariila with the fuilest assurance of happy re- 
sults. 








For Throat Diseases and Coughs. Brown's 
Bronchial Troches, like ai! other reat/y good things, 
soe Requently imitated. The genuine are sold only 
in boxe>. 


The Best looth Powder is Caswell, Massey & Co.'s 
Dentine. Safe, preservative and economical. 1,121 
Broadway, and 578 Fifth Avenue. 








OFFICE OF FISK & HATCH. ) 
No. 5 Nassau street, » 
New York, Dec. 18, 1882. ) 


To those persons seeking a good inter- 
est paying 6 per cent. investment at or 
about par, we would recommend the 
Chesapeake and Ohio six per cent. 
bonds, due in 1911, and the Elizabeth- 
town, Lexington and Big Sandy sixes, 
due in 1902. 

Both of these bonds pay their interest 
regularly in New York City in gold. 
They are both First Mortgages on finished 
properties, with net earnings largely in 
excess of their interest payments, and 
both are listed at the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

In this connection we have just pub- 
lished a little document ‘‘Concerning the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway,” copies 
of which can be had at our office. 


FISK & HATCH. 





FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 


$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Gevernment Bonds, 
At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 


The restatements confirmed by 312 testimonials by 
our Patrons during eleven years’ business. Informa- 
tion, Forms and Testimonials furnished on applica. 
tion. J.B. WATKINS & CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
Hewey Dioxreson, NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 


TO INVESTORS!! 


Now ts a most favorable time to obtain some of the 
cetpest seams ea Se Pinet MORTGAGES 
upen improve roductive property. 
INTEREST GUARANTEED at the hina Netion- 
al Bank, New York. 

IT WILL PAY any one seeking a most desir- 
able investment to confer with the 


Western Farm Mortgage C0. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 

Send $200 to $20,000 immediately er write for 
SPECIAL INFORMATION about the prime 
loans just now on hand. 

Every Loan Guaranteed Satisfactory. 
Ratesare firm and Securities never better. 
F. M. PERKINS, Pres. L.. H. PERKINS, Sec. 

J.T. WARNE, Vice Pres. OC. W. GILLETT, Treas. 
N.H. HART, Anditor. 
Address the Secretary and mention this paper. 








A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 


THE LEAVENWORTH CASE. 


A LAWYER'S STORY. By Anna Katharine Green. 


EDITION FOR THE MILLION, iro, 30 CENTS. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY. 


** Wonderful skill.” 

** Most ingeniously constructed plot.” 

** [Interesting story of a mysterious crime.” 

** Most ingenious story of the kind we have ever 
read.” 

** To be eagerly read and thoroughly enjoyed.” 

**Enchains our attention from the very first sen- 
tence.” 

** A real marvel of fiction.” 

** The story is developed with great skill.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 
WEW YORK. 








Thirty-Third Annual Statement 


ETNA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


JANUARY 1, 1883. 


ASSETS, January 1, 1882, at cost........ 8265, 777, 707.99 
RECEIPTS. 


Premiums in 1882. ........, 82, 523, 631.39 
Interest, and from other 





source in 1882............. 1,553, 349.90 4,076, 981.29 
B29, 689. 28 
DISBURSEMENTS. —_ 
Death Olaims................ $1, 145, 015. 86 
Matured Endowments...... 623, 492. 47 
Dividends to Policy-holders 
and for Surrendered Poli- 
ececcceee 73u, 510. 68 
wal 4, 670, 82 
- 245,838.06 
Agency Expenses, Medical 
Examinations, and all 
other expenses.......... « 175,845.26 
Dividend on Stock, earned 
in Stock Department..... 75,000.00 
Ni. cies ataniaanswadasiiat 97,241.59 8,097 ,619.72 
AssETs, Dec. 31, 1°88, at cost.............. $26, 756, 069, 56 
ASSETS. 
Mend Metnes........ccccsscsee $459,486 88 


Casn on band andin Banks, 2,779,543.41 


oS See rcenec 1,169,891.38 
Railroad and other Stocks 

BOG BOWES... .<coccasscsse BREA 
DE NON csc ccnenrcccaced 1,025, 478.04 
State, County, City, and 

Town Bonds............... 5,610,521.92 


Mortgages sec'd by Real Es- 

tate, valued $40,622,590.00.. 11,390,681.18 
Loans on Collaterals(Market 

Value $836,917.00)............ 571,618.06 
Loans on Personal Security.. 21,859.42 
Loans On existing Pouicies, 

the present value of which 

ceeds $6,750,000.00.......... 2,515,167.30 
Oash balances due from Agt’s. 19,010.35 


Assets, Dec, 31, 1882, 
ee 
Interest due and accrued, 
December 31, 1882,........ $409, 461.26 
Premiums in course of col- 
Piecsetstccoccssceheses 92, 424.11 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 
127, 516,93 
Market value of Securities 
CC EEE 717,414.93 1,846,817.23 
Gross Assets, January 
he a5 RNR rE os 4 $28, 102, 886.79 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses and claims awaiting 
further proof, and not yet 
___ (Re EE FE peer 8348, 216.77 
Dividends to Policy -holders 
MOB BODice ceccsscccscescosce 
Premiums paid in advance, 
Reserve for Re-Insurance 
on existing Policies, Actu- 
aries’ four per cent. Stan- 





55, 875.12 
3, 006, 92 


Policies of Re- 
Insurance, .... 57, 887.20 23, 233, 676, 10 

oading on deferred and 

unpaid premiums, W per 
CONt.....ceccereeeeeeseeceee 8,988.20 23, 684,763.11 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS: 


By Connecticut and Massachusetts 

BUIRRIOE, ccc ceccsccscces senoonséstcues $4, 418, 123.68 
By Standard of New York, and most 

CNET GERARD. 2.0.0.0ccccccccccccecs cccccece 6, 000, 000. 00 


Statement of the Entire Receipts and Disbursements from 
the beginn'ng of business to January 1, 883, 
Receipts to January 1, 1892.............. $84, 904, 738.12 
BRSORRD FOF WB. ccccc...rcccncccesceccosee 4, 075, 981.29 

Receipts to January 1, 188...,...... $88, 980,719.41 
Paid to Policy-holde.s for 
claims by Death and En- 


Dividends to Policy-hold- 
ers, and for Surrendered 


NE as ccnccee soncse - 24, 936, 107.85 
ToTat paid to Policy- 
ee 849, 160, 191.90 
Paid for Taxes, $1,7(9, 829.49 
Paid for Re-In- 
sUrance,...... 1,423, 624.96 
Profit and Loss, 107,075.08 3,240,529. 48 





Expenses of Management, 9,827, 928.47 


ToTaL DIsBURSEMENTS............ $62, 224, 649.85 
Balance,......... pind htnedunawannedeeeee $26, 756, 069. 56 
Market Value of Securities over ccst, .. 717, 414,98 
Interest Due and Acorued,............. 409; 461 26 


P:em'ums in course of Collection..... 92, 434.11 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums 


due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1883........ 127,516.98 


Gross AsseT*, January 1, 1883, .... $28, 102, 886.79 
Po'icies in force Jan. 1, 1888, 59,129, in- 

suring ..........++ Diineciseuinke ebb $82, 928, 860.44 

Policies issued in 1882. 5,191, insuring... §9, 625,065.00 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 
J. 0. WEBSTER, Vice-Prest. J. L. ENGLISH, 
Secretary. H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 


GURDON W. RUSSELL, M. D., Consulting 
Physician. 


ZT. J. MUMFORD, Manager, 





167 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1883. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
tts affairs on the 31st December, 1882, 
Premiums en Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1882, to 81st December, 
1882 veveeess. $4,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marke 
off Ist January, 1882......... ‘ 


1,516,844 85 


-. $5,929,538 43 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 1882, $4,390,305 90 
Losses paid during the — - 
same period...... ... $2,013,767 35 
Returns of Pre- — 
miums and 
Expenses... . $823,304 50 


Total Marine Premiums... 














The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Reape apes 5 aaa coe $8,974,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
RSG cide a lee nas benb erences 1,575,500 00 


Real Estate and Claims due the 

ene estimated at........... 581,118 15 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1,725,675 02 
IE. nice scons scbieese es 364,923 85 

rer ee .... $13,171,675 02 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1882, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


—o— 
TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES HORACE GRAY, 
OHARLES DENNIS, EUVMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN E ’ 
LEWIS OURTI: ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
OHAS. H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN, 

MES LOW CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANk, GEORGE W. LANE. 
GORDON W.BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, JAS. G@ DE FOREST, 
WwW GIs, NA MUEL WILLETS 
BENJ. H. FIELD, CHAS. D LEV&RICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, WILLIAM BRYOK, 
WILLIAM E DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS THOS.B.CODDINGTON 


ee) Ae STS eo 

JOHN ». HEWLETT, JOHN. RIKE] : 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, ‘N. DENTON SMITH, 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, 

JOHN D. JONES, President. ° 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 


A. A. RAVEN. 3rd Vice- Pres't. 
MOTHERS READ THIS. 
Strong Ringer, N. Y. 


Van Deusen Bros.—Dear Sirs: Your Worm 
Confections have been invaluab e tots. Our littie 
bey, two years old, discharged over thirty worms in 
& few days, using only a few of your Worm Coufec- 
tions. Iam glad to bear testimony to the value cf 
Van Deusen's Worm Confections. Youre, 

Try them—‘25c. a box. Rev. J.L McNAIR. 


AGENTS!~4 Send for E .B. TREAT’S 

a - of Elegant Books and 

’ 7 Bibles. We want 

= State, County, and 

Local Agents on cur 
NEW BOOK 











> 
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2 Mountains. Ad 
dress 737 Broadway, N.Y. 


TEACHERS’ WANTED srits'stsmy tor appt 
— ‘mel and copy of our “ Pablic School 
ournal.” 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


His Sermons are published in large, clear ty) e, in 
the weekly pamphiet **PLY MOUTH PU LPIT.” 
Of all Newsdealers, 7 Cents. By the year, 82 
Clergymen and Theological students, $1.70. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 


SHORTHAND Goovaitie: Whtiamabureh. §.Y 


ENOR DESIRES ENGAGEMENT.—Voice flex- 
ible and robust. Quartette — ° 
Address, Gxo. CralG, 307 West 2ist St., New York. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


Direct from the Farm. 
Warranted Fresh, Pure, and Sure to Grow, or 
Money refunded. 
Seeds for the Children’s Garden at 25 per 
cent. Discount, 


If you or the Children want seeds, please send 
for my catalogue for 1883, with directions for calti- 
vation, Free To ALL. Address: 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 
DARDS Sreme Vestine tas tat! ceaity 
ar 2 
largest variety ond lowed price. BO 
ohromes THION 




















esent with each order. 
inde” Clintonville, Conn. 





THE 


CVERING 
Ce PIANC 


“1S THE BEST Ot TRE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in ( HICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARS 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-celc- 
brated PATENTED METALLIO acTION, which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of at: pheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 156 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK, | BOSTON. 


Mention this paper. 














The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad 
dition of all the em 
bellishments and im 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce. 
ILLUSTRATED CATA 
LOGUES, with elegant 





and varied styles, sent 





free to all applicants 


wy | 1 
mV VW WY \ Jf J. ESTEY &CO. 
1} mt | i } 

VY VN . Brattleboro, Vt. 
CAN | OBTAIN A PATENT ? 
Send a rough sketch or (if you can) a model of your 
invention to GEORGE EF. LEMON, Washing- 
ton, D. C., anda Preliminary Examination 
will be made of all United States patents of the same 
class of inventions and you will be advised whether 

or not a patent can be obtained. 


FOR THIS PRELIMINARY EXAMINA- 
TION NO CHARGE IS MADE. 


What willa Patent Cost? 


If you are advised that your invention is patent- 
able, send $20 to pay Government application fee 
of #15, and $5 for the drawings required by the 
Government. This is payable when application is 
made, and is all of the expense unless a patent is al- 
lowed. When allowed, the attorney's fee (825 ana 
the final Government fee ($20) is payable. Thus 
you know beforehand, for nothing, whether you are 
goins to get a patent‘or not, and no attorney's fee 

cba 





r unless yon do geta Patent. An attorney 
whose Tee depends on his success in obtaining a Pat 
ent wil not advise you that your tnvention is 

tentable, uniess {t really is patentable, so far as 
is judgment can aid in determining the question ; 
hence, you can rely on the advise given afier a 


preliminary examination is had. Design Patents 
and the Registration of Labels, Trade Mariis 
and Re-issues secured. Cavents prepared und 
filed. Applications tnrevivor of Rejected, Abaiu- 
aoned, or Forfeited Cases made. Very of'en 
vainable inventions are saved in these classes of 
cases. If you have undertaken to secure your own 
patent and failed, a skillful handling of the oare 
may iead to success. Send mea written request ad- 
dressed to the Commissioner of Patents that he 
recognize Groree E. Lemon, of ba marge ea D.C. 
as your attorney in the case, giving the title o 
the invention and about the date of filing your 
application. An examination and report will cost 
ou nothing. Searches made for title toinventions, 
n fact any information relating to Pateifts promptly 
furnished. Copies of Patents malied at the regular 
Government rates, (25e. each.) Remember this 
office has been in successfal operation since 1865. 
and yoo therefore reap the benefits of experience, 
besides reference can ven to actual! clients in 
aimost every county in the U. 8S, Pampbiet re 
lauing to Patents free upon request. 


CEO. E. LEMON, 
615 15th St... WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Ameri- 
can and Foreign Patents. 


Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 
Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF OASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand all the year. 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens 



















newak NCHS 





“Seve FALPONCPEN, 





Send 10 cents fer one dozen Pens and Price- List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine Birthday Cards from 2c to 
$1.00 Each. 























Fes 1. 1883. 
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JAMES PYLE'S 


PEARLINE 
tH BEST THING KNOWN 08 
WASHING«» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ.- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK, 








DIAMOND 
DYES. 


THE 


Best Dyes Ever Made. 
sar FOR SILK, WOOL, OR COTTON. “G@& 

DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
YARN, STOCKINCS, CARPET RACS, 
RIBBONS, FEATHERS, cr any fabric or 
fancy article easily ard perfectly colored to any 
shade. Black, Brown, Green, Blue, Searlet, 
Cardinal Red, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Olive 
Green, Terra Cotta and 20 cther best colors. 
Warranted Fastand Durable. Each package will 
eolor one to four lbs. of goods. If youhave rever 
used Dyes try these once. You will be delighted. 
Sold by druggists, or send us 10 cents and any 
eolor wanted sent post-paid. 24 colored samples 
end a sot of fancy cards sent for a 3c. stamp. 
WELLS, RICH ARDSON &CO., Burlington, V t. 


GOLD and SILVER PAINT. 


Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black. 

For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 
Chandeliers, and forall kinds of ornamental work- 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds and only 
10cts. a package,at the druggists,or post-paid from 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 












HU RCH 
USHIONS. 


H. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 
P.O. Box 3127. Office, 86 Broadway, N. Y. City. 













MENEEZcY BELL FOUNDR? 
Favorably known to the AM Sis. 
1826, Chureh Chapel, Fire Amr: 
and other belie; also Chimes and Pes. 


MEMEELY & CO., WEST TROY, M. 3 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Se yo tee —— 
yARBANTED. Canslogue sont Sune. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cieeing= 





Established 1864. No Patent, No Pay! ! 
PATENTS Somtnotnas ‘poniras and tabsi, a 


ek sas to Stain 
jy HH of inventions F Pre. ur ‘* Guide for Deain. 
ing r. sent free everywhere. 

at a Barger & 0 


GONSUMPTION 


I have a positive remedy for the above diseases ; 





and 


ae 








| Bhould see 


its use thousands of cases of the worst kind and s 


long standing have been cured. Ind 
is m deny in ite efficacy, that I will send TWO 
TLES FF, toether with a VALUALLE TREAT 
ISE on this disease, to auy sufferer. Give express & 
P.U.address. DR.T.4a.SLOCU M, 131 Pear! St., N.Y. 


, #0 stron 





HOUGHTON FARM. 
NORMANS -JERSEYS-SOUTHDOWNS. 


Superior Family Cows a Specialty. 


Four Grandsons of Ewretas—greatest of butter | 


Oows—now for sale. Prices reasonabie. 
Address, HENRY E. ALVORD, Manas er. 
MounNTa WVILLB, Onanee Uo.. New Yort 


epee 


G00 COF F EF How to Make it 
AT HALF COST. 


ents’ Profits ¥5 to 810 oe day,at home, 
SHEPARD yo Cincinnati, O., a Bo 








BOT- | 


| 8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman &t., N. .- 


| 


BEATTY’S PARLOR:ORG 









Regular Price $83.00 swi*ss ‘ic: 


ANS ONLY $59 


| Grand Organ Right and Left Knee Stops, to 


1 @ usic. | control the entire motion by 7 Gotten 

4 necessary. Five (5) Seta o FOLD 
FREICHT aa Ml 24 STOPS. 1-Cello, 8 ft. tone, Melodia, 8 ft, tone, $-Clarabella, | TONGUE REEDS, as follows: A set of pow- 
PREPAID “f , Manual Sub Bass, 16 ft. tone, 6-Bourdon, 16 | erful Sub-Bass Reeds; set of 8 Octaves of 
t. tone, 6-£ oa By 7-Viol di Gamba, 8 ft. tone, &-Diapason, 8 | VOIX CELESTE. One set of FRENCH 
ft. tone, 9Viola Dok ne, 10-Grand Expressione, 11-French Horn, | HORN REEDS, and2 1-2 Octaves each of 











Ts ‘( | Pca 
\ 13-Vox Humana, 14-Echo, 8 ft. 
onct,8 ft. tone, 17-Voix Celeste, 
fi f 19- Vox Jubilante, 8 ft. tone, % 
4 “ul 3 ,» 21-Coupler Harmonigue. %2-Orchestral F 
| 23-Grand ae an Knee Stop, 24-1t ‘at Organ Knee Stop. 

LS ae his Organ isa ine Ih of the Organ Builder 
VE YY BEAU TFUL IN APPEARANCE, BEING E 
CUT. The Case is of Solid Walnut, profusely ornamented 
hand-carving and expensive fancy veneers. 
is of the most beautiful design extant. Itds deserving of a pls 


larp Aolian, 
Cla 






























FIVE 8E£ 


or dust, 
the famous Freneh 


Five _ aves, handsome a 
ne 


REEDS § It will not take th 


Peontainsthe Sweet VOIX CELESTE 


Art. 
ACTLY LIKE 
The Music Pocket 
the millionaire’s parlor, would ornament the boudwir of a princess 
re cop, | Pedals, insteac 


Horn Solo Combination, New 


tone, | KReguiar GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS. Be 
8 ft, sides all this, it will be fitted up with an 
-Pi OCTAVE COUPLER, which doubles the 
orte, power of the instrument. Lamp Stands, 
ocket for Music, Beatty's Patent aie Ac- 
IT IS | tion, also Sounding Board, &., &e. It has 
a sliding lid and convenie ntl arran 
handles for moving. The bellows, w 
are of the upright pattern, are made from 
the best quality of rybber < om are of greats 
powe r, and are fitted u a 4 
nd the best quality - . ¥ ro 
4 of being covered with car 
pet, are polished metal, of neat design and 
hover get out of re pair or worn, 


with 
ace in 
pear- 


Stop, 








. . 
Steerecsst?® 


COUPON 
eter Tepress Prepaid orb 


Express 


| 


Office 





il the date hereof, I hereby agree to acc 
\ balance of @59 accompanies this co 
for @88, and box and ship you the 

six years. 
sented after one year’s use. 


opportunity to place an instrument, 


from the very moment I forward it, 
ticular to give Name, Post O, lee, 
a7 Be sure to remit by Ban 
or by Bank Chec 
which will secure this special offer. 
without delay, hence thiss 
| {Yon 


DANIEL F. BE 





‘ow Btyle No. 1215. —Height, 72 ins. Depth, 24 ins. 
Length, 49 ins, Weight, boxed, about 400 lbs. 









SPECIAL TEN-DAY OFFER. 






in ani receipt o oem this Gemma and 
@59 in cash by Bank Draft, Post 


repaid, or by Check on your bank, if forwarded within ays 


tH i p celebrated 24 Stop #88 Parior Organ, with Benc he Book, ete., providin, 


Money refunded with interest from the date of re mittan -e if not as re 


FREIGHT PREPAID, : 
agree to prepay freigh 


at six per 
County, State. Freight Station, and on what Ratlroa 

: Draft, P, O. Money Order, Registered Letter, Ex wens Prepaid, 
k. You may accept ‘by te legraph © 


If you will remit me e $59 and the 
cae a Coupon within 10 days 
he date hereof, I will bow 
ey ship yen this Organ, with Or- 
gan Bench, Book, etc., exactly the 
same as I sell for $83. You should 
order immediately, and in no case 
later than 10 days. One year’s 
test trial given and a full warran- 
tee for six years. @ 


Given under my Hand and Seal this 


ge @ 2d day of February, 1883, 





i SLA. 


Money Order, Registered 


ept this Coupon for @24, as part payment on m 
the c 
upon ; and I will send you a receipted bill in fall 
Organ just as it is advertised, fully warraated for 





NIEL F. BEATTY. 


safurther inducement for ves (proys 
you order immediately, within th B dag 


(Signed,) 


ton the above organ to your nearest railroad A 

int east of the Mississippi River, or that far on any going westof it. 
phe + as it were, at your very door, all freight prepaid, 
at manufacturer's wholesale prices. Order now; nothing saved stapes ee 
Enclosed find @59 for organ. I have read 


were 


our state- 


= me nt in this advertisement, and I order one ba 
condition that it must prove exactly as represents d in this advertisement, or 
shall return it at the end ane year’s use and demand the return of my money, with interest 


reent according to your offer very 


on Bass aay and —— by ma ey ey 
t instrument introduced 


sire nificen 
PROV DING ‘ORDER Is GIVEN IMMEDIATELY. @ 


EATTY, Washington, New Jersey 








| 







Everything in Dry Gouds, 
Wearing pparul and 
Housekeeping gee 
mentssent by mail, e xpress or freight, accord 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata 
logue, with deta’ Is, mailed on app lication. 

€ JOHN WANAMAKER, conetunn* hl 





Seeds, anc 


oreyownes of a 
sold we will senc 





d, om receiptof 


We have the larzest retafi stock in the United States. ~ 











Bin : ‘4, ' r le £0! are Ww fnout aa ae Bets Premier 
“SROTHERS, South Glastonbury, Conn., send free ; ever produced), i 
Catalogue of best Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, Golden Globe Tripoli anc 
jooseberr 


CHESTER Str: ae BLS1 
a 1EM N: agg ed Late 


of "6 Prolific as Crescent, 
ACRES of ONES 


VITH 1,0 Os. ge 2 YOUNG OM NES 


other Head Lettuce, Perfection 
ANY ONE 


and Dwarf Okra, 
ANTS B BI PERE = 


our Beautiful Cc spt D STER IN FL 


PRU. col bot oe 

ri and half ripe, LOTS 0 THEM, 
HEADQUARTE AND early SOF THE! AN 
G7 Plant 


ts by mail or express to all parts of the Cuited States. 


n the world), Z 
sorts), New German 
—— Red Turnip and Eqyptian 


of 80c. estanen sacemn. Br 
pages, on the cultivation of vegetables ana flowers, 


]52.70m@ BUIST’Scr eps 


For fifty-five years we have 


tee of reliabii 


TION OF 24 ‘ci VARIETIES 3% 


Dwarf Te ory Pod 





PRIZE MEDAL 


growers of —— 
ithe name of B Uren has corte chy 

I. ir Seeds stand unrivalled tt their 
r groy th and quality. Tost ah furtin rther in. 
U arit ityand afore face > thern in the h — 


UIST'S PRIZE*COLLEC- 





‘omato, (a 
}~— ra Early Pea, 
‘ax Bean, (steingites ), New 


d New White King Onion, (very large, of 


favor), New Golden Perfectionand Apple Flavor Radish, Butst’ 
Flat Dutch and Drum-Head Cabhare, (finest and largest h 
Carly Jersey Walcesfield and Wi innigsiadt Cab 


Citronand Cuban Queen Water Melon, Buist’s. 
Beet, Black Seeded Simpson and Early Cc 


vine Cucumber, New Red Top Globe Turnip, Buist's Neco Mammoth Sal 
te Solid Celery, Danvers Half-Long Carrot, and —— Curled 
assor rt nents will r ch you, and that their qu 
choice colle otlon of 10 beautiful summer blooming v riet es, mai 
IST'S G4 RDEN MANUAL 
With prices by the c unce, pound ort 
SEED ¢ 
h 


2 eg ROBE RT BUIST,J 


ait 
lease you, 
ed on recei 


will 





AGENTS! ‘BOOK AGENT» 


SUNLIGHT no SHADOW 


| Benby John B, Gough.2a 


We want 1000 more mts to sell this - boo. 
Everyone laughs and a ies over it. Tens of Thousar 
are now waiting for it. Ministers say “God speed it. 
The temperance cause is now “ booming,” and this is the a 
gelling book ever issued. Now is the time to work for Holiday 
sy Send for circulars and see our special Terms 
A WORTHINGTON & Ov., Martford, Conn. 


SUMMIT STOVE-PIPE SHELF. 


Improved Extension Just Patented, 


1 But wil 


last season 


so far, that 
or _ gnu 


Sa Saned 


Potatoes, 


re of the 


meat. 


tne yt exte 


Seuash, Marble he ad S abbage, A ainne 


th jose wh« piant my seed wi 





le and Flower Seed 
be sent FREE to all who apply. 
need not write for it. liseelsent from my 


~ establishment warranted to be both fresh and true to name, 


should rove otherwise, I agree to refill the 


Ss. ollection of vegetable seed is one of 
» be found inany —_ srican catalogue, 
of my own 


> parte fit 


win 
original ‘intreiacer of Farly Oblo ar 


Marblehead Early Corn, the 

+ ite the patron. 
gardens 1A, on the farms of 
1 be found my best " edve rtise- 


public. ‘In he 


James J. H. rear, Marbleheat, Mass. 





aan a WANTED. 
0.00 made by one 

Agent in fifty-six 
- li particulars and lots of 
<i reports, showing quick Sales and 
~ Profits, free. No Freight or Bowing 
chen to Agents. Address at once 
and secure choice territory free. 


J. E. SHEPARD & CO. 
CINCINNATI, O.,& KANSAS CITY, BOs 


GENTS WANTED 


1N ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SEM 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopedia. | 






COPYRIC TED or THE DOMESTIC s. M ye. NEW-YORK 882, 


f am THAT LEADS Tiny 


57> 








descrip 
nw ov: 
Planta, 





$66 a week in vourown town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hauer & Co., Portland, Me. 


R 
€ 


AGENTS sais: enemy the U.S. ome 


ta one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest selling boo! lS 
be ‘Smmense profits teagents. Every intelligent pe =< 


4 


Hi 


seo wants. Any onecas become & successful 
Bacuns ee Addeces HALLETT BOOK Co., Portiasd, Wate 





ESTARLISHED 1864. PATENT! NO PAY! 
finventions free. Our “* Guide for Obtain- 
-NABON & ©O., 111 Nerexu S:, N.Y 


PATENTS: obtafued = Mechanical Devices, Oom- 
ing Patents”’ is sent free everywhere. 


-unds, Designs and Labels, all prell- 

Address LOUIS BAGGER & CO., Solicitors of Patents, 
Ilnstrated Book 
$5 to $20 perday at home. Samples worth 85 free 








minary examinations as to patentability 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

THE BIGGEST THING ? Sent Free: 
Address Stinson & Co., Purtiaud, Me. 








BIG PAY to sell our Printing Stampa, 
Bam % 


tubber 
ples free. Taylor . 


n06,. & Oo., Cleveland, O. 





| 
$723, A WEEK, , $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Ontf Address Truk & Co., Augusta, Me. | 

| 


Cyt a 


é » 
ASE oF opend™ 


THE LICHT RUNNING 


yw 
msl 


can now grasp a fortune. Out 
lit worth @10 free. Address : : 
RIDEOUT & CO.. 10 Barclay 8:. 


Mt 





Go worenteed 2 at 
den 


| | dese rit 


-a PAY 





| ada. 






Will be 
tomers of last year without orc 
about 175 pages, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate 


a lly 7 Market Gardeners. 


M.FERRY & CO. DETROIT Mice i. 


WHAT CAN WE SAY totict Youto 
TRY OUR 


ct? Dllustrated 
Send FREE. 


ee P LA 
aa Pkt. ofther 
Frater A en GREENHOUSES, a 0. 








RR 
Me bs BY & Co; 
escRIP a7 ce0z 






I\KOR 1883.- 


mailed FREE to all ap plik “anta, sad rs) cus 
ring it te 





tions and valuable directions for planting 
arieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeda, 
Fruit Trees,etc. Invaluable to ail, eapee 
Send for it! 


addr et TEN Persons w buy 
TS, a an q we will oe you 
r Wilde Sunflowe 


MALLFRUITS 
CARNATIONS 
ROSES and PANSIES 


SHRUBS, SEEDS & FLOWER PLANTS 
¥y catalowrnue g 


ives full instructions for cumawe 
4 the new varieties, offers Plar 


vires Vet. Ge SoWALES Eesti 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





! Vou. XXVIL., No. 6. 








HE ‘“‘IVORY” is a Laundry Soap, with 
all the fine qualities of a choice Toilet 
Soap, and is 99 44-100 per cent, pure. 


Ladies will find this Soap especially 
adapted for washing laces, infants’ clothing, 
silk hose, cleaning gloves, and all articles of 
fine texture and delicate color, and for the 
varied uses about the house that daily arise, 
requiring the use of soap thatis above the 
ordinary in quality. 

For the Bath, Toilet or Nursery, it is pre- 
ferred to most of the Soaps sold for toilet 
use, being purer and much more pleasant 
and effective, and possessing all the desirable 
properties of the finest unadulterated White 
Castile Soap. The Ivory Soap will ** float.” 

The cakes are so shaped that they may be 
used entire for general purposes, or divided 
with a stout thread (as illustrated into two 
perfectly formed cakes, of convenient size 
for toilet use. 

The price, compared to the quality and 
the size of the cakes, makes it the cheapest 
Soap for everybody and every want. Try it, 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


GONNESTIGUT GENERAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ORGANIZED 1863. 





ssseeeeee 81,390, 440.77 





CONSTABLE & CO. 


Are now offering a choice selection of 
Spring Novelties in plain and Fancy 
Printed Satin Faced French Foulards, 
India Pongeer, Plain Colored Corahs, 
&e. 


Broadway and i9th St. 
NEW YORK. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & UO. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No, 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 





‘THIRTY-SEVENTH; 


\F-THE} 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Nrr Assnts, January 1, 1662................... ccc eeee 
RECEIVED IN 1882— 


$48,778, 093 87 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 





DRILL BRACE. 


This is a ten-inch-sweep Ratchet Bit Brace, with a 
geur whecl, speeded about three to one, to be used 
tor drilling iron, When not needed for drilling, this 
gear Wheel can be taken off in one second. 

This Bit Brace is made of steel, highly polished and 
heavily nickel plated, with a cocobola handle and 
-ignumvite head. It has two sets of forged steel 
jiws, which will hold square and flat shank tools of 
all shapes and sizes, and round twist drills from 7-16 
to 1-32 inch in diameter. The ratchet attachment 
enables the Brace to be used in places where there is 
not rom to reve lve the sweep. 

_Many attempts have becn made to imitate the out- 
side appearance of our Barber Improved Braces, but 
1.0 one dares to use our Patent Jaws, as scen in this 
et, and no brace is good without them. We guaran- 

¢ these tools to be perfect in every respect, and that 
y wil give great satisfaction to all who use them. 
rdware dealers will furnish them on demand at our 
prices, or we will forwaid one by express on receipt 









NS rare $4,998,029 83 
For Interest and Rents.................. 2,605,207 37 
Pee Enel. . 2... RS 155,853 89— 7,759,091 09 








$56,537,184 46 





DISBURSED IN 
To Po.Licy-HOLDERs : 
For claims by death and matured 
we ee $3,177,507 27 
1,230,500 68 


endowments .... 
Surplus returned to policy-holders. . 





Lapsed and Surrendered Policies... 901,486 23 
Total to Policy-holders .......... jsis Riera Epcot $5,309,494 18 
EXPENSES : 
Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Ex- 
aminers’ fees, Printing, Advertising, Legal, 
Real Estate and all other Expenses.......... 678,706 50 
ea aminoese eter otek oo heteeets 376,611 87 








$6,364,812 55 
— oe $50,172,371 91 





BauanceE Net Assets, December 31, 1882........... 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien... . 

Loans upon Stocks and Bonds............ 

Premirm Notes on Policies in force... . 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company 

Cost of United States Registered Bonds... 


$20,482,923 43 
366,803 28 
3,083,074 35 
12,040,468 88 
495,625 00 








Surplus w Policy heiders by Masa and "| Cost of State Bonds............ 619,900 00 
Pager eer oils 0 ae 2,834,456 49 
Settee a "| Cet of CE Beeme............ 7,951,747 33 
for ac-umulations due by N. Y. Stan- Cost of Bank Stock...... 122,761 00 
dard, to Savings Endowment Po icies i 
tc ietbtedincaeiechacetiniakcesci 3 ee 9,307404| Cost of Railroad Stock... ok ee PY 26,000 00 
Officers Cash in Bank............ nt tides 2,624,600 40 
xq 4 st any ! anes Balance due from agents, secured...... 24,011 75} 
: OR, . . . . . . ~ 7 
LD. ~= - Supt. oe App $50,172,371 91 
| Interest due and acerued.................. $928,055 72 
| a eee Sens 16,590 96 
A RN OLD Market value of stocks and bonds over cost. . 440,597 07 
‘ | Net premiums in course of collection...... NonE 


Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premiums 44,807 12 


—~sewr=ne— . $1,490,060 82 


Gross Assets, December 31, 1882... . $51,602,422 78 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to re-insure all outstanding poli- 
cies, net assuming 4 per cent, interest.......... $46,848,704 00 
Additional reserve by Company’s Standard, 3 per 
cent. on policies issued since April 1,1882...... 17,446 00 
| All other liabilties.................. . 1,028,874 57 











$47,895,024 57 
. $3,707,398 21 
3,724,844 21 
6,850,000 00 








| Somers by Company’s Standard::--... 
Sunpuivus by Connecticut Standard 4 per cent. ..... : 
| SuRPLus by New York Standard, 4} per cent., about..... 





| Ratio of expense of management to receipts in 1882... . 
| Policies in force December 31, 1882, 63,662, insuring... 


8.75 per cent. 
. .$157,105,75I 00 


| JACOB L GREENE, President, 
| JOHN M, TAYLOR, Secretary. 





PHILIP S. MILLER, 


|General Agent N. Y. City, Long Island, and New Jersey. 
1 Wali Street, Corner Broadway, New York City. 


of the price, which is Three Dollars 


Millers Falls Co. 
74 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


A DIVIDEND 
Paying Investment. 
THE NEW ENGLAND 


Dydicale & Development Co, 


OFFERS A LIMITED AMOUNT OF ITS 


PREFERRED TREASURY STOCK, PAR VALUE 
glo, AT 81 50 PER SHARF. 

THE PRICE WILL CONTINUE TO ADVANCE 
AT FREQUENT INTERVALS until its par is 
reached. ‘This Stock will be sold NO FASTER than 
the development of the Company's business ma 
require, and in NO LARGER AMOUNTS than w 
bear FAIR AND HONEST DIVIDENDS. 








ONE DOLLAR PER SHARE 


Is Guaranteed and Secured, to be 


PAID IN DIVIDENDS 


Within Three Years. 


It ts full paid and can never be assessed. 


A Dividend of Ten Cts. per share 
was paid Ja. 25, and anot.er 
like Dividend will be paid 
on or before July, 1883. 
Secure this Stock before the next 
Advance in Price, April 1st, 
1883, to $2.00 per share. 
Correspondence as to all classes of investments 

PROMPTLY ANSWERED WITHOUT CHARGE 
Government Bonds Bought and 
Sold. 

Railroad and other Corporation Secu- 
rities Negotiated, 
For Prospectus with full particulars, apply to 


HIRAM BLAISDELL. Frxanciat AGENT. 
48 Conere*s Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALWAYS MENTION THIS PAPER. 





— Solid Silver 


Made by the GorHAM MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY, Providence and New York, and stamped 


alte should be for sale in the stock of 


STERLING ©VCTy first-class Jeweler in the 





United States, and if purchasers insist upon 
| having this make of goods they will be sure 
| of securing the best quality of ware made 
| (925/; go9)> while, if they accept any 
other trade mark, there is no such absolute 
guarantee, other makers having two, and 
sometimes three different grades of goods, 
but the Gorham Trade Mark is never used on 


any other than English Sterling. 


GORHAM M’'F’G COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS, 





No 87 Unton SQuarE 
| 
| For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. S. 


SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


CASH OAPITALL. ....cccccccccccccccsccescce 500.000 00 
Outstanding Liabilities............ceceesses 120, 525 52 
Reinsurance Reserve.........000.--+-.se00+- 474,508 46 
BED scot ciccocccscccccesescsccocccecs 640,216 48 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 188. ..81, 735, 250 46 
Ali pohicies of this Company are now issued under 
the New York Safety Fund Law. 


PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary, 











